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Comment 


“Well, what did you expect?’. Yes, that’s it; what did you expect, because 
it makes all the difference? ‘Oh, / was disappointed’—sometimes said with 
unmistakable relish—is one of the most commonly heard comments after a 
musical performance. Ten to one the disappointed listener will not be able 
to explain the nature and degree of disappointment, nor the basis for his 
original expectation, nor exactly where expectation and reality failed to meet; 
but he will still feel disappointed. Nor are critics by any means immune: 
‘After a disappointing performance of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Mr. So-and-so came into his own with . . .. may mean no more than that the 
critic was late and had to sit in a draught at the back—certainly a disappoint- 
ment but less certainly one about which the public need to be informed next 
morning (much more on the subject of the critics next month). 

Well. what does one expect, and how does one form a reasoned set of 
expectations before going to the ordinary musical performance? Almost 


certainly, expectations are higher at a celebrity recital in the Festival Hall | 


than at a Wigmore Hall debut, but that presumably means that it is easier 
to be ‘disappointed’ by the celebrity than by the novice. Conversely, as 
everyone knows, the performer who has had bad notices may make quite 
another impression on the listener who has come prepared for the worst—on 
the pessimist in fact. 

The other day I was talking to someone who suggested that judgment by 
disappointment was all right in its way, but what was needed was some cast- 
iron system by which anyone could tell whether or not he had any right to be 
disappointed. Would it not be most helpful if some system of handicapping 
as it has been understood for years on the golf course could be evolved for the 
musical performer as well? We agreed that it was the only solution—but how 
to arrive at the handicap? He was for putting it before a Committee—of 
critics perhaps—and getting them to issue a list at the beginning and end-of 
each season. But I pointed out that this had the disadvantage of involving 


awkward questions of musicality and so on, and nothing so tangible as the ' 


strokes by which the golfers is assessed. Could it not, I argued, be based on 
something which everybody, performers, public and critics alike, understood 
and believed in, such as for instance the fee the artist could demand? It 
seems to me an ideal system: with its inaugeration, the performer, unlike 
the £, will be forced to find his own level; the public will know exactly the 
effect their loyalty or otherwise is having on a performer’s standing, and they 
will be able to tell when a mangement is being extravagant or economical; 
comparing the fees themselves will become a fruitful source of argument; 
the black-coated workers of the Inland Revenue will be enabled to take a 
more personal interest in music—in fact everyone will know where they are. 
There may be certain minor difficulties—‘Kirsten Flagstad (two daily 
Guinnesses, bed and breakfast) gave unprecedented value as Dido .. .” but, 
by and large, a much needed element of certainty will have been added to 
that most inexact of sciences, musical criticism. It will be possible to reckon 
disappointment in terms of hard cash (particularly helpful to the perplexed 
English), the time-hallowed cry ‘Give us our money back’ will take on fresh 
significance as pertinent criticism, and a new scale of values will have been 
inaugurated. With this system, I foresee a great and orderly future. H. 
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Alexandre Benois’ design for Act. Ill scene ii of *‘ Werther’ at La Scala. 


Massenet’s ‘ Werther’ 


“Massenet’s music is original without being odd, and entertaining without 
being trivial; that is more than one needs for success’ wrote the composer 
Saint-Saens in 1873 after the first performance of Marie-Magdeleine, a work 
he did not hesitate to describe as ‘the most audacious experiment made by 
any musician in Paris since Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ’. Grove quotes 
d'Indy’s description of the prevailing characteristic of Massenet’s music—a 
‘discreet and semi-religious eroticism’—and sums up the composer as exactly 
calculated to appeal tothe average receptive man(or some more sophisticated 
French version of the English ‘man in the street’). Curiously enough, time 
has had little effect on these contemporary judgments passed on Massenet 
by composers respectively six years older and eight years younger than 
himself; we might not nowadays find such unqualified praise as did Saint- 
Saens, but the French at any rate still find more than a little satisfaction in 
the characteristic which d’Indy so obviously disdained. What is the reason? 
After all, what he wrote is not so startling. Though effective, little of it is 
overwhelming; though essentially a lyrical composer, only occasionally is his 
invention on the high level of, say, Gounod’s; and he has no ‘snob’ (or even 
‘inverted snob’) appeal—unlike Puccini, whose popularity with the masses 
and general lack of favour with musicians inevitably complicates any 
estimate of him. Why then the continued popularity? Well, d’Indy coupled 
the words ‘discreet’ and ‘erotic,’ and the Anglo-Saxon world has for some 
time used the abbreviation ‘typically French’: a term which embraces the 
economical matching of means to ends; the simultaneous and unashamed 
enjoyment of the orderly and the sensuous; the civilised, tidy, good sense of 
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his technique; the well-mannered background in fact against which virtues 
emerge and faults recede. 

The accepted international operatic repertory is very small—perhaps it 
numbers some thirty works in all—but most countries have operas which are 
ignored elsewhere but treated as standard works at home; there is always a 
hope that one or other of these locally-regarded pieces may take a step up 
into the other category. As far as Massenet is concerned, Manon finds 
favour far beyond the French world (though its hold on the English-speaking 
countries is rather precarious), but his Thais and Werther, though never 
absent from the French stage, are seldom performed in other centres. 
Werther is now to be produced at Sadler’s Wells (on February 6) for. the 
first time in English, and I for one am not pessimistic about its chances of 
survival. It is true that it was no sort of success when originally produced in 
London (Covent Garden, 1894, with Jean de Reske in the title role and 
Eames as Charlotte), nor did its second and, until 1951, most recent appear- 
ance (His Majesty’s Theatre, 1910) add to its popularity. And yet it is an 
opera which seems to supply the answer to our question: why has Massenet 
to so large an extent retained his original popularity with Latin audiences, 
though he has probably no advocate to urge his right to a place amongst 
Music’s immortals? 

The story of Werther is taken by the librettists from Goethe’s early novel, 
The Sorrows of Werther. Charlotte its heroine, lives in the country where she 
helps her father to look after her younger brothers and sisters. Her cousin 
Werther, a poet, is to take her to a ball, and on their return it is obvious that 
he has fallen in love with her; her response is sufficient to make her forget 
for a moment that before her mother died she had, at her especial wish, 
become engaged to a neighbour, Albert. Act II: Some months later, Albert 
and Charlotte, who are by now married, are leaving church, and Albert takes 
the opportunity of talking to his friend Werther, who, he thinks, is or has 
been in love with Charlotte. After a partial admission, Werther affirms his 
loyalty to both; he is about to leave but the sight of Charlotte is too much 
for him and he renews his protestations of love. She begs him to leave and 
at all events to stay away until Christmas time. Act III: It is Christmas, and 
Charlotte realises that she returns Werther’s love; merely to re-read the letters 
he has written her is enough to bring her to the verge of hysteria. All the 
efforts of her sister Sophie to cheer her up are in vain, and when Sophié 
refers to Werther, Charlotte’s reserve breaks down and she confesses her love 
for him. She prays for strength, but suddenly Werther himself appears, con- 
fessing that his reason had urged him to stay away but instinct had proved 
too strong; he is here on the appointed day of Christmas. They look together 
at the books they used to read, the harpsichord they used to play; when 
Charlotte’s voice betrays her feelings, Werther’s restraint vanishes and he 
embraces her. He draws back and she rushes to her own room. Albert 
returns and connects his wife’s agitation with Werther’s return, of which he 
has already learned. Just then, the servant comes in with a message from 
Werther: ‘I am going on a long journey; will you lend me your pistols” 
Albert tells Charlotte to give them to the servant; she does so mechanically 
but realises the significance of the message a moment after her husband has 
gone out of the room. Act IV: The scene changes to Werther’s apartment. 
Charlotte comes in to find him dying. He prevents her going for help, and 
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La Mort de Werther, acte 1V* (¥*_tabicav). 
~ -Pessin de M. Ray. 











A scene from the New York City Centre’s production of ‘Werther’ in 1947. 


is contented when she tells him she has loved him from the moment they 
first met. As he dies, the voices of the children celebrating Christmas can be 
heard outside his room. 

If any operatic figure runs the risk of being a prig, it is Werther, but some- 
how Massenet has preserved probability and naturalness without removing 
his tendency to rhapsodise on every possible occasion. It is not until the 
very last phrase of Act I that we see anything but the gentle side of this poet, 
whose entrance and aria, O nature pleine de grace, introduce him as a lover 
of simple things. As one might expect, the subjective Massenet is mor 
convincing in his reaction to the idyllic country scene through the eyes of his 
main character than he is when describing it in purely musical terms; and 
Werther’s outburst when confronted with the family scene, O spectacle ideal, 
is sufficiently expressive to banish memories of Thacheray’s 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
The extended ‘Clair de Lune’ duet for Werther and Charlotte, which follows 
their return from the ball, has unusual charm and freshness of expression, 
and Massenet interrupts it with an effect that is as simple as it is telling: the 
Bailli calls out from the house that Albert is back—the idyll is shattered, and 
we have taken the turn towards the tragedy which is to be the eventual out- 
come. It is with the cry Un autre son epoux! which ends Act I that Werther 
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in Act II greets the sight of Charlotte emerging from the church arm-in-arm 
with Albert. In this act, Werther soliloquises in music of a more vigorous 
turn, but with Albert or Charlotte he is still the gentle dreamer of Act I, 
whose melodic line is expressive rather than forceful. Both aspects of his 
musical character are apparent in the third act when he returns to Charlotte 
on the permitted day; the Vers d’Ossian is firmer in spirit than most of his 
previous utterances, and his music after embracing Charlotte has a genuinely 
tragic ring about it. From the beginning of Act III right through the death 
scene, there is a directness of expression and a decisiveness that contrasts 
with the frustration, the continual second thoughts of the first two acts. 

In comparison with Werther, Charlotte comes to life slowly, and through- 
out the opera her inhibitions confine her to verbal banalities whenever any- 
one else is present. It is typical of the musically unsophisticated Massenet 
that he should try and secure as it were an advance picture of Charlotte 
before her entrance: ‘Would you dare sing like this if your sister Charlotte 
were here?’, and accompany it with a stage direction that the children register 
emotion when they hear her name. Compare this with Puccini’s similar and 
more successful device in Butterfly: Sharpless admits he has not yet seen her 
but says he was touched by the sound of her voice outside his room at the 
Consulate—a disembodied first impression of her that is almost exactly 
similar to the one the audience is going to have a few minutes later! Massenet’s 
predilection seems to have been for rather less austerely virtuous women than 
Charlotte—for Manon, Thais, Salome for instance—and his embarrassment 
at her impregnability is perhaps reflected in the words she has to sing 





Original design for Act Il of ‘Werther’ at the Opéra-Comique. 











(though, fortunately, by no means always in her music). It is typical of her 
that the first words of the ‘Clair de Lune’ duet should be // fet nous séparer, 
it is typical that she should send Werther away and follow up the action with 
the advice that he should on no account forget her, typical that her first 
words to him on his return should be on a domestic level: * . . . Everyone 
here has been looking forward to seeing you . . . my father, and the children 
...°, typical that after the kiss she should rush from the room and lock the 
door after her. However, the extreme conventionality of her words and 
behaviour when she is in contact with other people can to a large extent be 
forgiven her for the depth of feeling she shows during the first part of Act III. 
Her reading of the letters, the Air des Larmes and her prayer for strength 
together make up a scene which is only less powerful than Tatiana’s. letter 
scene in Onegin. In a moment, Charlotte becomes a real and believable 
person, not the prig we have known in the other two acts, and it is no surprise 
when she ends enthusiastically inoctaves with Werther, although one cannot 
help noticing that the nearest she comes to echoing his Je faime is a less 
explicit Ah! 

The other characters form the background for the two principals. Albert's 
short aria in the first act shows that there is some tenderness in an otherwise 
stiff and unsympathetic figure, and Sophie’s happy little song, Le gai soleil, 
(which might have done duty for the immature Manon) as also her under- 
standing behaviour in Act III, raise her status from background figure to 
something a little more positive. The Bailli’s principal function has taken 
place before the opera begins, which is to sire the children’s chorus which 
is musically so important in the opera. 

Whatever he wrote, Massenet idealised the French voice and the French 
language; in Werther as elsewhere the vocal line and the tune is the important 
thing, there is no reliance for expression on the words alone, and his orchestral 
skill is used to reinforce the voice, never as a substitute for it. His are in fact 
vocal operas, and his leading roles offer unusual opportunities, both vocally 
and dramatically, to the singers. Massenet’s world is dominated by the 
graceful, and after listening to the first act of Werther, it would be difficult to 
think this a fault. Most successful is the way in which he suggests the passage 
of time while Charlotte and Werther are at the Ball: a few sentences for the 
Bailli alone and then with Sophie, an empty stage before the entry of Albert, 
his recognition by Sophie followed by his aria—and night has fallen com- 
pletely, the moon risen, and the scene is set for the return of the principals. 
As construction and as music it is simplicity itself, and yet the atmosphere of 
the ‘Clair de Lune’ is gently romantic in the most natural way. 

This duet shows many of Massenet’s qualities at their best—the elegani 
simplicity of the vocal line, the economical role of the orchestra, the shapely, 
rewarding contours of the tune, the gentle but evocative atmosphere of the 
whole. It is not undramatic; the vocal line is gradually animated as the 
situation develops, and Charlotte’s reticence is influenced by Werther’s rising 
passion, but it is still the world of understatement, of the small gesture a 
opposed to the large. What never fails to astonish me in the music of tle 
greatest masters is that so much that one knows to be revelation turns oul 
to be expressed in terms of cliché; I would hesitate to claim as much for 
Massenet, but his cliché has a habit, sixty or seventy years after it was written, 
of sounding fresher than much of the music of our own day. H, 
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People xiv : 


Rosa Ponselle 
by Ida Cook 


Geraldine Farrar—no mean judge 
of a singer—was reported once to 
have said, ‘When you wish to discuss 
singers, there are two you must put 
aside. One is Caruso, the other is 
Rosa Ponselle. Then you may begin.” 

I cannot vouch personally for the 
authenticity of this, but I can say 
that when I once told Farrar I had 
never heard a greater singer than 
Ponselle, she replied, “You could not 
have done so, my dear, because there 
was no greater singer for you to hear.’ Ponselle as Norma, 

And because Ponselle’s voice is the one I know and love best of all the 
great voices I have been fortunate enough to hear. I am both touched and 
happy to have been asked to write this article about her. 

As most gramophiles and many operatic enthusiasts know, Rosa Ponselle 
was born in Meriden, Connecticut, on January 22nd, 1897, of Neapolitan 
emigrant parents, her real name being Ponzillo. By feeling and national 
pride she considers herself American, but by art, temperament and the blessing 
of the vocal gods she is Italian to the core. I asked her once when she first 
decided to be a singer, and she replied, ‘I never intended to be anything else.’ 
And went on to add the interesting remark that she had a full adult voice at 
the age of twelve. 

There was not much money in the Ponzillo household, and at fourteen 
Rosa was earning a few dollars singing between films in what was known then 
as a nickelcdeon—the fore-runner of the American cinema. She also played 
the piano sometimes while she was still small enough to have to stand up 
occasionally to see the screen and make sure that the music she was providing 
Suited the film. 

By the time she was nineteen, in company with her elder sister, Carmela, 
she had graduated to vaudeville, where they sang a programme of what was 
(no doubt rather euphemistically) described as ‘classical numbers,’ but her 
operatic experience was limited to attendance at two performances: Butterfly 
with Farrar, Scotti and Caruso, and L’Amore dei tre Re with Muzio (whom 
she still adores) as Fiora. 

When she was twenty, Rosa had the idea that she would like to take a few 
Singing lessons from William Thorner—who, I gather, was not only a 
£00d teacher as a man who knew the right people. (At any rate, Rosa 
herself always says that the only real teacher she ever had was Roman? 
Romani). Among his acquaintances, Thorner numbered Caruso, and he 
asked the famous tenor to come and hear his new young dramatic soprano, 
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Mardones, Caruso and Ponselle in 
‘ Forza del destino’ at the Metro- 
politan, 1918. 


Here, in Ponselle’s own words, as 
nearly as I remember them, is a des- 
cription of the scene: 

‘I shall never forget,’ Rosa said, 
‘the first time I actually stood before 
Caruso in the same room. He 
looked me up and down and then 
said, in Neapolitan dialect, ‘Scug- 
nizza (meaning ‘Brat’) you're like 
me.” I wanted to say, “That's no 
compliment to pay a girl,” but of 
course he was right—I had the same 
cavities of the face.” 

‘Then he told me to sing for him, 
and when I had done so, he just said, “Yes. You'll sing with me at the 
Metropolitan.” Astounded, I asked, “But when?—when? And he said, 
“That I don’t know. You have it all here—” touching my throat. ‘What 
you have here—” touching my head—*‘I don’t know. But work!” ” 

What Ponselle did not know at the time was that Caruso and Gatti- 
Casazza (the great manager of the Metropolitan) had been wanting for years 
to put on Verdi’s Forza del Destino. But those were not the days when 
operatic planners blithely chose a work regardless of the vocal material 
available and then made do at the last minute with any sort of substitute. 
Generally speaking, works were not then put on in an international oper 
house without some reasonable expectation of providing a performance 
approximating to what the composer had intended. Caruso and Gatti knew 
that what they lacked was a dramatic soprano with the right dark colour 
of voice for Leonora, and Caruso now believed that he had found her. 

Later Gatti confirmed the verdict, Ponselle was told to study the role @ 
Leonora in Forza all the summer of 1918, and on November 15th of tha 
year—in a state of nerves which she describes to this day with gruesom 
eloquence—she went on to the operatic stage for the first time, playin 
soprano lead opposite Caruso. 

Her instantaneous and resounding success is now a matter of operati 
history but she adds herself that her nerves never left her from that da) 
Indeed, she claims that the only performance which she really enjoyed after 
wards was her first Traviata, at Covent Garden—and then only the last thre 
acts. Having cleared what is for a dramatic soprano the terrible hurdle @ 
the first act, she knew the rest was, in her own words, ‘a piece of cake’, so sit 
relaxed thankfully and truly enjoyed herself. 

Her sensational debut as Leonora; launched her on a Metropolitan caret 
which lasted without interruption until February 1937. During those year 
she sang Aida, Gioconda, Violetta, Luisa (Luisa Miller), Leonora ( Forz#, 
Elvira ( Ernani), Elisabeth (Don Carlos), Leonora(Trovatore), Selika ( Africand), 
Fiora (L’Amore dei tre Re), Mathilde (Tell), Giulia (Vestale), Norma, 
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Ponselle as Violetta at Covent Garden, 
1930. 


Donna Anna, Santuzza, Rezia (Ober- 
on), Rachel (La Juive), Zoraima in 
Montemezzi’s La Notte di Zoraima, 
Carmelita in Breil’s The Legend, 
Margaret (Le Roi d’Ys). 

Apart from her Metropolitan per- 
formances she appeared at Covent 
Garden for three years in succession, 
1929, 1930 and 1931, singing Norma, 
Gioconda, Leonora (Forza), Violetta, 
Fiora and three performances of 
Romano Romani’s little known opera 
Fedra. She also sang two perform- 
ances of La Vestale at the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino in 1933. But in 
spite of countless offers of the ‘blank-cheque’ variety, she refused to go 
through the misery of nervousness which the conquest of every new field 
seemed to entail in her case. She was asked to open the Rome Season (by 
Mussolini!), to open the Venice Season, and to sing in South America on any 
terms she liked. But only London, outside New York, ever had the happiness 
of hearing her in a variety of roles. 

Her affection for London is warm and abiding, and she still maintains that 
we were the most wonderful audience in the world. Recently I was asked, 
when I was visiting her in the States, to transmit a request for something 
from her stage property for the archives of Covent Garden. She took me 
upstairs to the great clothes closet where many of her stage costumes still 
hang, and after a moment she lifted out a cream Jace negligée, looped with 
lavender velvet ribbons. I knew it 
immediately and hardly needed her 
words to identify it. 

‘I wore that in the last act of 
Traviata at Covent Garden, the first 
time I ever played the role,’ she said. 
‘Do you think they would like it?’ 

‘I know they would,’ I told her. 
‘But are you sure you can part with 
it?” 

She pushed the wrap into my hands 
and said, “For Covent Garden I can. 
But take it away, and don’t let me see 
it again before you go.’ 

And one of the compliments she 





Ponselle as La Gioconda at the 
Metropolitan. 
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most valued in recent years was the request from the London Opera Club to 
become their Vice-President. She not only accepted, but made for them 
almost the on.y record (alas! on impermanent acetate but beautiful beyond 
description) she has agreed to make during the last ten years or so. On one 
side is a speech, recalling her London debut, and on the other herself singing 
Amuri, amuri—the Sicilian Mule-driver’s Song—which shows how un- 
impaired the lovely voice still is, and reproduces once again that almost 
legendary pianissimo which must for ever linger in the ears of those who 
heard it. 

And now how is one to describe that voice? Perfectly covered and even in 
scale from top to bottom, it is of a dark and exciting quality that belongs to 
the true dramatic soprano and is now apparently almost extinct. (Pinza 
once said that she was the last of the great dramatic sopranos—that after 
her there were only large lyrics). I have never seen or heard the voice better 
described than by Aida Favia-Artsay in an article in ‘Record News’ and, 
with full acknowledgment to one who found the most felicitous words for the 
purpose, I should like to quote a few sentences. 

‘In spite of its immaculate purity it cannot help but excite with its innate 
and irresistible sensuousness. And how gorgeous it is, with no vibrato or 
any other blemish to mar its alabaster quality and just enough oscillation to 
make it alive . . . She achieves that molten roundness of tone by making the 
utmost use of her palatal resonance, while always directing a column of 
breath to the head resonators in just the quantity required by the pitch, which 
in her case is perfect.’ 

Occasionally on records one catches a breath of the magic that was 
Ponselle—particularly in the Vestale record, the final trio from Forza, the 
finale of Aida, and the rare Africana record. But I remember distinctly that 
when we could hear her in person, my sister and I put away our Ponselle 
records in disgust because they were a pale shadow of the real thing. 

Combined with this extraordinary vocal power she had dramatic gifts of 
almost equal intensity, and a stage ‘presence’ which I never saw equalled. 
Occasionally one finds among operatic artists—nearly always those with a 
touch of primitive simplicity in their make-up—a power not so much of 
portraying a character as becoming it. It is as though the artist has a peculiar 
ability to empty him or herself of personality and become simply a vessel for 
the character in the work. (Pinza possessed this quality as well as Ponselle, 
and that was one reason why to see them on the stage together was un- 
forgettable). 

I think it was Francis Toye who said of Ponselle when she was in London 
that her art really transcended the bounds of interpretative art and becamé 
almost creative. But of course that was not achieved without unremitting 
work, apart from all her gifts. She was self-critical beyond description and 
during her working years she was literally a slave to her art. 

That was one reason why she gave it up with some willingness at the 
comparatively early age of forty, when she married. I recently read that she 
retired from the operatic stage because of the bad criticisms she received as 
Carmen. This was not so. It is true that when she first played Carmen in the 
1935-6 Metropolitan Season she came in for some unfavourable comment 
from the New York critics. But musical criticism in New York is capricious, 
to say the least of it, and later these opinions were retracted and Rosa sang 
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Ponselle as Carmen, at the Metro- 
politan, 1936. 


Carmen to wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ences in most parts of the States. 
And, judging from the ‘off the air’ 
records I have heard of two of these 
performances, the enthusiasm was 
justified. 

According to Rosa herself, what 
happened was that, after two seasons 
of Carmen which tended to ‘pull the 
voice down,” the Management wanted 
her to do Normas and Vestales once 
more. She insisted that she must 
first have an ‘in between’ role, and 
asked them to revive Adriana Le- 
couvreur, a part she had always 
wanted to sing. The reply was that the work had never ‘drawn,’ and even 
though she offered to sing Adriana free, they still refused. 

Happily married and already feeling the attraction of a less strenuous life, 
Rosa pointed out that in eighteen years she had never refused to sing a role 
or asked for a special role. Now she asked for Adriana or was prepared to 
go. 

The answer was still, ‘No’. And she went. 

Later the Management pleaded for her return on almost any terms, but 
it was too late. The link was broken, the over-nervous Ponselle would not 
or could not face the old slavery. She continued as a concert artist for a few 
years longer and then retired completely. 

At her home, ‘Villa Pace’, in one of the most beautiful parts of Maryland, 
she still sings in the big studio of her Italian villa for her friends. Nearby 
live Romano Romani, her teacher, and his wife and son, and if one is lucky 
and they are in the right mood, Rosa and Romani will recreate the glories 
of the past both in reminiscences and in actual performances. 

Romani says that, curiously enough, she never needed much teaching, in 
the strictest sense of the word. She seemed to have a natural instinct for 
what should be done with her voice. 

It is fashionable nowadays to insist that one remembers the great artists 
of the past with-a partiality which belongs to youth and enthusiastic nos- 
talgia. That in fact, one remembers them as more wonderful than they were. 
This is nonsense, and derives from a spineless desire to be satisfied with what 
is rather than remember standards which can only be regained if one does 
remember and cherish them. Rosa today is as thrilling as when she cut the 
mistletoe from Norma’s oak on that never-to-be-forgotten night of 28th 
May, 1929. If she enters a room no one looks at anyone else, and if she can 
be persuaded to sing, you see sudden tears come to the eyes of the older ones 
present, while the younger ones grow tense and hold their breath in wonder. 

I was at Villa Pace in August and we had persuaded her to sing. She was in 
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Rosa Ponselle, 1950. Photo by Ida Cook 


wonderful voice and sang a superb /n questa tomba, Amuri, amuri and half a 
dozen other Italian or French songs. Then Norman Kelley (the very gifted 
tenor who played the Magician in The Consul here in London and who isan 
ardent Ponselle admirer) was pressed into singing. 

Very intelligently, he chose to do the Flower Song from Carmen, and 
Rosa’s eyes began to glisten like those of a warhorse smelling gunpowder. 
As the applause died down, I whispered, ‘Go on, Rosa—go straight into the 
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duet.’ And she rushed over to the piano in the swirling, rather gipsy-ish dress 
she was wearing and the two of them sang Ld-bas, /a-bas dans la montagne. 

The years dropped away, she was Carmen again—looking and sounding 
unbelievably wonderful and full of fire and vitality. Then they sang the final 
duet, and before she could lose the mood, I said, “You don’t feel like doing 
the Card Scene, do you? I never heard or saw your Carmen.’ 

And without a word she sank down on the ground, with her skirt (a 
striped skirt, by the grace of God) billowing round her, and began to deal 
out non-existent cards, with such conviction that one saw they were worn and 
a little greasy, and knew which were turned down and which face uppermost, 
even though they were not there. The accompanist began, and she sang such 
a Card Scene as I never hoped to hear this side of Paradise. To see her flinch 
away and cover her face with her arm in anger and terror on the final 
Toujours la mort! is something to remember all one’s life. 

And shall I, after that, be asked to believe that the glory we remember is 
an illusion of our youth? Rather let me repeat and endorse the words which 
Gigli once used to Ponselle after one of the last of her public appearances:- 

‘Ancora la prima donna del mondo!’ 


Result of Competition in December Opera 

Perhaps the post-war opera-goer found the pictures a little difficult, and 
even some of the older stalwarts seem to have been foxed by numbers 8, 11, 
13 and 17 (no one guessed numbers 8 and 17); whatever the reason, the number 
of entries received for this competition was rather disappointing. Some of 
the suggestions made were very surprising (that No. 13 was Rudolf Bockel- 
mann as Beckmesser for example), some were inspired though wrong (one 
competitor thought No. 4 was Richard Mayr as Don Alfonso; did he ever 
sing it, | wonder?), and some were most peculiar (Baccaloni did sing Spara- 
fucile, but whether he looked like No. 2 when he did so is another matter). 

Here are the correct answers:— 

1. Otto Helgers as Hunding in Walkiire; 2. Lauritz Melchior as Canio in 
Pagliacci; 3. Kirsten Flagstad as Elsa in Lohengrin; 4. Cesare Formichi as 
Scarpia in Tosca; 5. Herbert Janssen as Escamillo in Carmen; 6. Marcel 
Journet as the Father in Louise; 7. Eva Turner as Santuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana; 8. Stella Andreva as Thais in the opera of that name; 9. Giovanni 
Martinelli as Radames in Aida; 10. Beniamino Gigli as Lionel in Martha; 
11. Margaret Sheridan as Manon in Manon Lescaut; 12. Salvatore Baccaloni 
as Geronte in the same opera; 13. Benvenuto Franci as William Tell in the 
opera of that name; 14. Joan Cross as Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera; 
15. Conchita Supervia as Isabella and 16. Carlo Scattola as Taddeo in 
L’Italiana in Algeri; 17. Ina Souez as Nedda in Pagliacci; 18. Tito Schipa as 
Werther in the opera of that name; 19. Parry Jones as Alfred in Die Fleder- 
maus; 20. Rosa Ponselle as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Three points were awarded for each question, one for the name of the 
singer, one for the name of the role in which they were depicted and one for 
the name of the opera. The reader who submitted an entry with the highest 
number of points was Miss Joyce H. Reah of 38, Thurleigh Road, London, 
S.W.12, who scored fifty-two points out of the possible sixty and who 
accordingly will receive two seats for any performance of opera either at 
Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells during the month of February. 
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Carl Orff 
by 


Gunter Hausswald 
(Translated by William Mann) 


Among modern champions of the 
contemporary musical theatre* Carl 
Orff holds a pre-eminent position. 
He has made a clean break with the 
old traditions of opera. Indeed a 
consideration of his total oeuvre will 
show that he has deliberately set out 
to kick over the traces of theatrical fantasy as the nineteenth century strove 
for it. What he is concerned to realize is a new form, one capable of clearly 
expressing the characteristic ideals of the twentieth century. The proof of 
these reflections can be set out in detail. 

Carl Orff is a man of Munich. He was born there in 1895, studied at the 
Academy of Music there, and later notably with Kaminskit. For a time he 
worked as chorus master of the Theatret, and held office at the Giinther- 
schule, an institute of physical training in Munich; for a long time now, 
however, he has lived solely on his creative work. 

This biographical sketch explains several things—Orff’s devotion to the 
theatre, his feeling for dance movement in the broadest sense, the taut 
purposeful character of his musical utterance. Hence also the plasticity of 
design in his work, a plasticity peculiarly typical of South Germany, whereby 
life is seen in the double perspective of realism and idealism; demonic and 
gay elements, tragedy and comedy are combined through the workings of a 
single imaginative impulse. In this way his personality has given rise to a 
structure that completely integrates art and life. That is a reflection of 
Orff’s character. His development has gradually released hidden forces 
inside him. His work brings the outcome of all those contrasts to clear 
recognition. 

Orff’s work is exclusively confined to the theatre. Deep convictions have 
led him to return to the very beginnings of opera as an art-form, and to 
make them his own starting point. Thus he was for years engaged in untiring 
research into a recreation of renaissance opera as Monteverdi understood it. 
In his edition of Orfeo Orff aimed at a convincing realization of its primitive 
* It will become plain during the course of this article that the musical theatre is not the same as the 
opera, and that one cannot properly call Orff an opera composer, even though “* musical theatre “’ is 
not an English term of reference. 

t Heinrich Kaminski (born 1886) is a German composer who taught composition for a while in Berlin 


and emigrated to America in 1939. 
t This is the Stadttheater of Munich, which was bombed during the war, and is now being rebuilt 
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Mario Carlin, Franco Calabrese and Nunzio Gallo in ‘Die Kluge’ at Rome: 
1951. (See also page 104). Photo de Antonis, Rome. 


material, and he enlarged on this concern in editions of the Lamento d’ Arianna 
and of the Ballo delle ingrate. The Monteverdi trilogy thus comprised is no 
essay in historical surgery but rather a treatise on the basic principles of the 
musical theatre. 

On another plane Orff invaded new territory. His search for a fruitful 
German medium of expression led him to the world of fairy-story. Der 
Mond and Die Kluge were the results. In them Orff broke free, once and for 
all, of the nineteenth century’s apron-strings, and pointed the way, by his 
own creative efforts, to a new type of contemporary musical theatre. Even 
at this point his conception of opera was much discussed; had he not given 
Der Mond the sub-title ‘Theatrical microcosm in one act’ (Kleines Welttheater 
in einem Akt)? This is more than a mere indication of genre. Orff’s aim is, 
in the last analysis, to view the world in its eternally valid relation to the 
universe, to show it as a living and constantly active principle. So much the 
subtitle explains. Grimm’s fairy tale world provides the conceptual back- 
ground for both works, but the situation is new. The pieces do not lack 
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didactic impact. A subjective and private atmosphere is here made primary 
and omnivalent. 

If opera as a genre had already been brought into question, the Carmina 
Burana and Catulli Carmina renewed and intensified the problems. These are 
scenic cantatas, whose design is primarily that of oratorio, whereby the static 
element is pushed into the foreground. This was contrary to previous con- 
vention which laid prime emphasis on individual characterization and 
individual destiny. Here an objective aim was maintained, already inherent 
in the structure. The canvas is filled on the one hand with secular songs 
from the Benedictbauern Manuscripts, on the other by an ancient aesthetic; 
but these materials only reveal the novelty and audacity of the aesthetic 
principle. 

A fourth genre is revealed in Die Bernauerin and Astutuli; this latter still 
awaits performance. Both works are closely linked with Orff’s home in 
South Germany. Die Bernauerin is actually called an ‘Old Bavarian Piece’ 
(Alt-bairisches Stiick); the style is underlined in the juicy timbre of a dialect 
text. This too is musically a borderline case. Orff is not concerned here with 
composing an opera; he limits himself vocally, in the two tableaux that 
comprise Die Bernauerin, to one soloist and chorus but does not thereby 
endanger the musical substance. 

Yet another novel approach remains to be broached in the integrated 
appreciation of the theatre of our time. With strictest logic, Orff turned 
again to antiquity and spanned the ethical arches of millenia in bringing 
home to his contemporaries the spiritual foundations of humanity. Abundant 
proof for this is given in the Antigonae of Sophocles, in which the Oedipus- 
concept takes first place. Although Orff sets Friedrich H6dlderlin’s translation 
verbatim, and so brings a romantic element into his work, yet his desire to 
present the force of antiquity’s sublime ideas is still to be felt. Antigone’s 
words, / was not born for hatred, but for love, act like a motto in the 


Dominik Hartmann’s design for ‘Carmina Burana’ at Diisseldorf. 
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Scene from ‘Catulli Carmina’ at Stuttgart, 1951. Setting by Helmut Koniansky, 


expression of the tragedy’s action. 

Surveying this multifarious creative development we become aware of 
common keypoints and an inner logical conformity. Orff is not concerned 
to create an individual oeuvre; rather he wishes to combine all the potentiali- 
ties of the theatre into one all-embracing achievement of twentieth century 
art. Music and dancing, songs and roundelays, choruses and instruments, 
scenery and stage-space, gestures and emotions are all, in Orff’s works, of 
equal importance in the attainment of a great goal. A complete re-ordination 
of forces cannot but result from such ideals. 

Music, for instance, is no longer sole sovereign with illustrative stimuli 
that accompany the dramatic action; Orff gives music a more fundamental 
role to play, imparting a sense of expressiveness to the text. This explains 
the importance which he attaches to the spoken word in the integration of 
the spectacle. Melody is never allowed to dissolve in the intoxication of 
ecstasy, but remains ever cold and pertinent, though markedly tense in impact. 
Among the aesthetic means to this end we may note repeated notes which 
give particular energy to the melodic tension, large leaps that carry the 
singing voice to the limits of its expressive ability and, not least, a type of 
musical declamation which often runs counter to the sense of the words in 
its accentuation of weak syllables. But by these means an almost oppressive 
tension is achieved; by them the musical materials obtain a power manifested 
in melismatic patterns somewhat reminiscent of ancient Gregorian psalmody. 
Lucid prototypes can be recognized in Orff’s work, stemming from baroque 
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Scene from the production of * Antigonae’ in Dresden, 1950, with Christel Goltz 
in the title part. Photo Frost. 


and mediaeval music-making, and these cast a quite new light for us on the 
oldest musical practises. 

On such a plane the orchestra cannot but carry a completely different 
function. Orff deliberately avoids the sweet euphony of string tone. The 
rough, matter-of-fact timbres of wind instruments notably predominate and, 
even more important to Orff, the percussion department. He has developed 
this section with unparalled application. The sonorities and effects that he 
draws from this battery sometimes suggest the orchestras of primitive races 
(till now the objects of all too scarce research), sometime encompass a 
passionate intensity representative of our problem-ridden age. Orff’s instru- 
mental armoury thus. spans the millenia. Its sounds are more than sound- 
effects; they are an absolutely essential factor in the stage action. 

A last point of style: Orff’s predilection for an unusually flexible rhythm 
in his music. His melody is rarely impressive, his harmony often weak and 
primitive; but his rhythms aim at lending a specific structure to this new 
Gesamtkunstwerk. Thus uncompromisingly assigning a prominent place to 
the problems of rhythm, Orff is wholly the musician of his century. It is not 
just the quantity of rhythmic combinations, not just their continual changing, 
but most of all the very fact that the rhythms have essentially sprung from 
the action of the movement that is a characteristic of Orff’s style. 

Carl Orff can thus clearly be seen as one who has perhaps been chosen to 
rebuild the musical theatre of our century from the foundations up. Whether 
his path has still far to go, cannot yet be said. In any case he stands at this 
centre point of the century as a most fertile stimulus, the bringer of excep- 
tionally purposeful impulses to the contemporary stage. 
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Shalyapin in 


Caricature 
by 
M. Montagu-Nathan 


It will be readily conceded that no 
member of the community is more 
frequently the subject of caricature 
than the politician. Hardly a day 
passes without the presentation of 
a lampoon of some legislator or 
other whose facial idiosyncracy or 
whose political tendency is translated 
into a grotesque representation of 
the draughtsman’s victim. A by-no- 
means infrequent subject is the actor 
who is vouchsafed by our illustrated 
weeklies the not always welcome power to see himself as others see him. It 
is perhaps because the delineation of vocal and instrumental performance 
demands a fairly intimate knowledge of the technique of a given instrument 
that the musician has attracted what is, by comparison, a minor attention, 
though there exist some exquisite renderings of such famous exponents as 
Paganini, Berlioz (as Malvenuto Cellini!), Wagner, Debussy and, more 
recently, Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Henry Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham. 

It is a little surprising that whilst the opera-singer has suffered quite a 
large amount of satirical criticism, much of it well-deserved, many of the 
operatic ‘stars’ of the past fifty years appear to have escaped the attention of 
the professional caricaturist—possibly, as has been observed, because that 
practitioner of the plastic art was insufficiently versed in the niceties of 
Opera and wished to avoid revealing his ignorance as to what was really 
ridiculous and what would have been deemed absurd had it not become 
established by operatic convention. But the extraordinary abundance of 
caricatures of which that superb operatic artist, the late Fedor Shalyapin 
formed the subject, fully atones for any neglect in this particular in the sphere 
of music-drama. It seems probable that this amazingly versatile artist, being 
himself a gifted caricaturist, not only invited but welcomed the attention of 
the specialist, and was never dismayed by the outcome, however grotesque 
the version of his appearance. In this special category may be cited the 
drawing by that great Russian painter, Serov, the son of a once - famous 
operatic composer. Here we see the Shalyapin ‘couple’ depicted as centaurs. 
The semi-equine figure of Mme. Shalyapin is mercifully toned down by its 
representation in profile, but the full face of the gifted actor-singer, whose 
huge torso is given us in every detail, wears an expression suggesting that in 
respect of the point where the figure of the man joins that of the quadruped 
his withers are entirely unwrung. 





by André 
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As Mephistophéles (Self-caricature). 


Cruelty is excusable in a caricature, 
and it is likely that only an individual 
who is himself guilty of the offence 
of being utterly ruthless would have 
forgiven such a cartoonist as André, 
whose two presentments of Shalyapin 
in the act of singing—his jaws yawn- 
ing in a cavernous degree—might 
easily have caused resentment. The 
same artist, in a style totally differ- 
ent, is responsible for a drawing of 
Shalyapin in the part of Don Quixote 

in Massenet’s opera in 1910. He 
had already completely conquered 
the Parisians in such roles as Boris, 
Ivan the Terrible and Mephisto- 
phélés, but his appearance on the 
stage mounted on Rosinante which, 
according to a French critic, must 
have been the ultimate and perfect 


realisation of Chveunten’ s vision, drew forth such acclamation as can rarely 
have been witnessed in that theatre. It will hardly be disputed that André’s 


drawing enables us to appreciate and 
to share the delirious joy of that 
audience. Naturally enough the 
Parisian caricaturists were soon fur- 
nishing a galaxy of renderings of ‘le 
grand Chaliapine’. The version by 
‘Sem’ suggests, quite erroneously, 
that the great man deprecated all 
this publicity; it contains, however, 
a peculiarly subtle hint that the uses 
of advertisement may sometimes ‘be 
sweet’. Whilst no one who possesses 
an adequate sense of humour objects 
to being caricatured, even when the 
rendering is ruthless, it is not given 
to everyone to be able to return the 
compliment. Together with his con- 
temporary, Caruso, Shalyapin was 
the fortunate possessor of such a gift. 
Among the best efforts offered us by 
the Russian singer are the pre- 
sentations of himself in the make-up 


Shalyapin goes sick, by Yus. 











1s a ballerina, by André. 


The Shalyapin ‘couple’ as centaurs, by Serov. 


as Don Quixote, by André. 
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Shalyapin as seen by ‘Sem’. 


of Mephistophélés and another, in 
profile, in which the upper lip is so 
extravagantly exaggerated as to sug- 
gest an Irish origin. As to his attempt 
upon Caruso, it is perhaps less a 
caricature than a portrait, and none 
of the Italian’s facial features suffers 
the distortion usual in such drawings. 

Much has been written on the 
subject of the astonishing versatility 
of Shalyapin—apart altogether from 
the widely varied array of his oper- 
atic roles. His prowess on the ‘cello, 
for instance, has rarely been men- 
tioned. Nor is it widely known that 
he was sufficiently equipped as a sculptor to execute a remarkably faithful 
portrait of himself in clay. Two roles—one of them that of boxer, attributed 
to him by a fanciful journalist who declared that with that splendid torso and 
amazing reach he might, by means of uppercuts and swings, have deprived 
such heavy-weights as Burns and Sam McVea of their championship status 
—he has never filled. The other, that of baliet-dancer, inspired André to 
limn what is perhaps the choicest specimen of all the caricatures of Shalyapin 
—in which, despite his corporeal dimensions, he appears quite satisfied with 
his qualifications as a ballerina! 

As an appropriate pendant to this example there is a portrait depicting 
the actor-singer in the evening attire of private life. This was executed by the 
brothers Legat, two of the most famous exponents of Ballet in the days 
of the Russian monarchy—one of them, Nicolai, once well-known and greatly 
esteemed as a teacher in London. 

Finally, a specimen of written 
caricature of the kind rendered 
familiar by our own ‘Max’ and his 
contemporary, Belloc. On the oc- 
casion of Shalyapin’s holiday visit to 
Egypt ‘Lolo’ penned some verses 
apostrophising this super-celebrity in 
lines of the utmost satirical pungency. 
Roughly translated, they thus con- 
clude:— 

‘The Sphinx herself pays silent 
tribute to your genius, duly broad- 
cast by your press-agent in tele- 
graphic terms.’ 
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Style in Singing 


by David Franklin 


111—‘Proper words in proper places make the true definition of a style’. 
(Swift—Letter to a Young Clergyman, of 9 January, 1720). 

I was pleasantly browsing some days ago in the library, through a book 
of Parry's, ‘Style in Musical Art’, which I had not seen before. As I read, I 
found tucked away between the pages, where it had obviously been for forty 
years, a notice of the book torn from ‘The Observer’ of 7 January, 1912. 
‘The Observer’ had sharp teeth in 1912. ‘Sir Hubert’ it said, bitingly, ‘in his 
latest contribution to musical literature, has some difficulty in satisfactorily 
defining his subject’-—and again * . . . where Sir Hubert fails, as it seems to 
me, in any sort of definition of “Style” in musical art, is in the fact that he 
never touches on the subject in the slightest’. 

Sir Hubert was not alone in his difficulty. | wandered through:the Refer- 
ence Section of the library, and the familiar books of Familiar Quotations 
are filled with what one might call near-misses. It is very difficult in a few 
words to focus a sharp, clear outline of a subtle and evasive quality, and the 
shortest definitions of style—‘Stilus virum arguit’, and its French cousin 
‘Le style est homme méme’—are so general, so vague, that they mean very 
little. If we adapt them and write instead ‘Shakespeare’s plays are like 
Shakespeare’ or ‘Vaughan Williams writes like Vaughan Williams’, we add 
very little to what we already knew or had guessed. 

But this quadragenarian verdict on Sir Hubert came as a grim reminder 
that now, after clearing the ground of several misapprehensions in the first 
two of these pieces, it is time that we approached the problems of a definition 
of style in singing. We can first eliminate several factors. We are concerned 
in this series only with the establishment of a national style of singing—to 
repeat yet again what the Editor said in May, a national style of singing which 
must be ‘based on the speech rhythms, the shape and the colour of the lan- 
guage’. We are therefore not now concerned with bel canto, or Sprechgesang, 
or intrusive aspirates, or the myriad technical questions of voice production. 
We need not enquire into the differences between singing Italian opera, and 
German opera, or French opera. 

Nor need we concern ourselves with the individual differences between this 
singer and that. *Mr. X has little sense of style’, writes a blunt critic, and we 
think we know what he means. Mr. X has a fine voice, and a fine technique, 
but everything he sings sounds the same, because he thinks of each part only 
as a sustained exercise in vocalisation, and he regards the words as unfortu- 
nate impediments to the flow of sound, which must be got round somehow. 
On the other hand, ‘Mr. X has a sensitive feeling for style’ says our critic, 
and again we know what he means, for Mr. Y somehow has the knack of 
making Schubert sound different from Brahms and Bach. His singing of 
Purcell is different from his Mozart, his Verdi from his Puccini. (You will 
probably have read the critic who wrote of a recent new production that a 
singer who was tackling what was for him an entirely new type of part 
seemed to have developed an entirely new voice for the occasion). 
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But Mr. Y’s secrets, his solutions of the technical problems of making 
Schubert different from Brahms and Bach, and from Purcell and Verdi, and 
Wolf and Puccini—these, although of the greatest importance and fascination 
for the singer, are not our immediate concern. They are intruding into the 
wrong article, for we are thinking now only of a national style of singing. 

About a year ago, I found myself with the Editor in a discussion on what 
was meant by a national style. The record of what we said then runs like 
this... 

D.F.: Look, you always know what to expect when an Italian walks on 
to the stage, don’t you? 

The Editor: Yes, very much so. When it’s at its best—this sort of thing . . . 

(We played a record of Che gelida manina). 

D.F.: . . . and you know, too, just what’s coming when a German singer 
starts? 

The Editor: Yes, indeed ..... 

(We played a recording of “ch, ich fiihl's). 

D.F.: Now, you know that they are going to sing like that, don’t you, 
before they begin? 

The Editor: Yes—there are good German singers and bad, and good 
Italians and bad, but they are good, or bad, singing like that. They don’t try 
to get outside th@ own medium, as it were. 

D.F.: Right d when a British singer walks on the stage, what do you 


expect then? 
The Editor ( matically): You never can tell. . . 
We later ag that a national style of singing means roughly that you 


know ‘what yo ve a right to expect when a singer of a particular nation- 
ality walks on t e stage’, and later still that a national style is ‘the sum of 
thousands of indgidual performances of character, in works of integrity’ by 
singers of a particular nationality. 

These approximations are rough-and-ready, but may we perhaps accept 
them for the moment as convenient starting-points? If we may, it seems to 
me that the essential element in the growth, and in the recognition, of a 
national style is that individual performance should have character. It is one 
of the marks of the great opera-houses, of Vienna and Bayreuth and Glynde- 
bourne, that their singers are also actors, that, within the excellence of their 
musical ensemble, their characters are finely and firmly drawn. A national 
style is the sum of thousands of such performances, but, though they will 
share certain characteristics in common, within the framework of style these 
performances will be widely different from artist to artist. Indeed, the more 
imaginative ard original the individual singer and conductor and producer, 
the more vigorous and compelling the corporate style. 

It is a possible criticism of the Italians that too many of their performances 
sound the same. While their Bartolos and Pasquales and Malatestas and 
Toscas and Lady Macbeths (or should it be Ladies Macbeth?—somehow I 
think not) and Scarpias are full-blooded character-studies, which demand 
the full voices, the most knowledgeable stage-craft, the full force of the 
personalities of the players, on the whole their Mimis, their Rodolfos, and 
Alfredos, and Gildas are distinguished only by the ease or strain, the age or 
youth, of their voices, and the adequacy or inadequacy of their techniques. 
It is possibly a criticism of Italian lyric singing that on the whole it lacks 
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character, that a national style has, as it were, dwindled to an individual style, 
and that, with the exception of the very greatest artists, Italian lyric singing 
seems dull because you always hear the same singer—whatever name is on 
the programme. 

How then can a singer develop, and an audience recognise, character in a 
performance? Mr. Punch, with his unfailing sharpness of perception and 
judgement, had the answer in 1865. Not only Young Ladies, but Young 
Gentlemen, too, should pro-nounce their words dist-inct-ly, for if they wish 
to make an impact on the audience, the audience must hear the words, and 
the words must be worth hearing. I believe this to be fundamental, for a 
variety of reasons. 

(a) No singer can convey emotions or ideas to an audience in the theatre 
without words. It is true that in particular cases composers have used the 
sound of voices humming or singing without words to give an unusual and 
quasi-instrumental colour to their orchestral writing, but the problem of con- 
veying precisely to an audience the states of mind, the conflicts, the points of 
crisis, of a character in an opera, demands that ideas shall be accurately 
captured in words, and conveyed by those words to the audience. Without 
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words, the work of the singer is meaningless. I shall not easily forget the 
first performance I ever saw of Bohéme, when I was twelve or thereabouts. 
The four students barked their way like monotonous and melancholy sea- 
lions through the fun of the first act. I could not recognise one single word, 
and I can still feel the utter bewilderment and despair with which I watched 
the incomprehensible and depressing development of what my father had 
assured me was a gay, amusing act, and one of the gems of opera. I heard 
recently a performance of an opera with which I am tolerably familiar, and 
of one part I could not pretend that I had understood one word—not one 
word. It was a good voice, with a lovely, even flow of tone—but how could 
it begin to be a performance, how could it communicate anything to an 
audience, if they couldn’t hear what it was all about? 

(b) It follows logically that one should not sing in a language foreign to the 
audience. This I believe to be true. Like every British singer, I've sung to 
British audiences in Italian, German, and English, and the difference in res- 
ponse when the audience understands what is going on is remarkable. 

(How about Glyndebourne? Glyndebourne is a special case, with cosmo- 
politan audiences, cosmopolitan casts, cosmopolitan directing staffs, a special- 
ised and cosmopolitan repertory—and a most detailed synopsis in the 
programme. But, however hard one swots at the programme in the intervals, 
and tries to memorise what happens next and to whom in what scene, can 
anyone who knows not a word of Italian lay his hand on his heart and swear 
that, without knowing anything of the opera beforehand, the very first time 
he saw Figaro in Italian he was never for a moment doubtful who was writing 
what note to whom in the second and third acts, nor puzzled about who, 
dressed up as whom, was chasing whom, pretending to be whom, where, and 
why, in the darkness of the fourth act? In any case, Glyndebourne, with all its 
brilliance, stands aside from national traditions. It is part, and an important 
part, of the great Continental stream of opera, and what one might almost 
describe as the accident of genius has brought it to Sussex. But, however 
successful its work with British singers, in educating them to take their place 
as equals with the great singers of Europe, it can have no influence on a 
national style of singing, until the time comes when there are British operas 
to take their places in the Glyndebourne repertory). 

(c) Many translations are so strangely written, in a weird and incompre- 
hensible idiom never met except in the pages of opera scores, that they might 
well have been dealt with as in ‘language foreign to the audience’. It is true 
that few operatic translators can sustain for a whole opera the inspired idiocy 
of my very favourite translation, the chorus entry in the Verdi Requiem, which, 
majestic and awe-inspiring in the original, “Tuba mirum spargens sonum’, 
becomes in English the ludicrous ‘Hark, the trumpet sounds appalling’. 
they try very hard. “The marriage chamber—where is it?” asks Pinkerton in 
Butterfly, to receive the accommodating answer ‘Here or there, according’. I 
always enjoy the chorus’ thoughtful advice to Escamillo— Bear thou in mind 
when combat thee elates bright eyes fondly regard thee’. The Toreador does 
in fact bear it in mind, when combat himelates. I know I should, if combat me 
elated. The entire company, worried by the first act illness of the soprano in 
Traviata, asks, with what I feel is more than just conventional concern— 
‘What hast thou? You suffer! O say, what ails thee?” Mephistopheles is 
determined that Faust shall have the worst possible intentions towards 
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Marguerite, and sings, encouragingly—‘Venez, j'ai bon espoir’. One transla- 
tion surprisingly gives this as ‘Stand back, you boy afraid’. If this unreal 
sentence does succeed in conveying anything at all to an audience, it will be 
the very reverse of what the original intended. 

I think one might sum up the difficulties of the translations with which 
British singers have had to struggle in the classic words of Sachs in the third 
act of Mastersingers—‘Craze, craze, everywhere craze’. It is interesting, I 
think, that in German that particular line—*Wahn! Wahn! Ueberall Wahn!’ 
—can be sung in several different ways. It is almost fool-proof, for almost 
every idea that the singer has of the line wili sit naturally, and convincingly, 
in the setting of the monologue. Each different performance will add some- 
thing to the idea of the character of Sachs, will add one tiny drop to the 
stream of the German tradition of singing. But no British singer, no foreigner 
singing in English, can convey anything to an audience with “Craze, craze’ 
except the bewilderment of wondering what the words mean. 

It would be ungrateful not to offer our admiration and thanks for the 
brilliance of the work done in recent years to provide the distinguished trans- 
lations which are increasingly used by British companies. But, even at their 
best, translations are only substitutes, and the fact is that for many years 
British singers had to struggle to make coherent, moving performances, out 
of motley rubbish. Over and over again one can hear, in the theatre, a 
singer in full cry, with the audience in breathless attention. Suddenly an 
impossible phrase comes to the surface—‘Evil doings now are in hand. 
Flitting of lovers being planned?’—and it is as if the curtain were suddenly 
dropped in front of the singer, or as if the audience, up till now carried along 
by the singer, must fall behind, while the mind tries to make out the sense of 
the outrageous words that the ear thinks it has just heard. The words, which 
should create and intensify the illusion for the audience, have clumsily 
trampled on it, and broken it. 

British acting can challenge the world. Not even the most enthusiastic 
partisan will maintain that British singing will challenge the world yet 
awhile. But British actors have had a stream of scripts unequalled in quality, 
with which to develop their style. In three centuries, British singers had 
Purcell, the ballad opera, and, as the brightest stars of the nineteenth century, 
The Bohemian Girl, Maritana and The Lily of Killarney. As material for a 
national style, it is thin. We need a full repertory of British operas, settings 
which will employ, as our playwrights have employed, the richness of our 
language. ‘Proper words in proper places’-—Swift’s Letter to the Young 
Clergyman of 1720 might well be re-addressed to the Young Composer of 
1952. Our national style, as it was in Germany and Italy and France, is in the 
hands of our composers, of Britten and Walton and Bliss and Vaughan 
Williams. I hope to examine in my next art‘cle what has so far been accom- 
plished, and what difficulties still lie tefore our composers and singers. 


The March number of opera will incluce phctographs and a report of the 
first English performance of Wozzeck and the Sadler's Wells production of 
Werther; the :emainder of the number wi!l be concerned with an examination 
of musical criticism in England and will include articles by Benjamin Britten, 
Sir Kenneth Clark, Winton Dean, Fred Goldbeck, Erwin Stein and the Editor. 
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News 
Great Britain 


Edinburgh Festival. The opera season to be given by the Hamburg State 
Opera at next summer’s Edinburgh Festival will open on August 18 with a 
performance of Fidelio conducted by Leopold Ludwig and produced by 
Giinther Rennert; Inge Borkh will sing the part of Leonora, Peter Ancers 
will be Florestan, Josef Metternich and Theo Hermann will sing Pizarro and 
Rocco; Martha MédI will be singing the part of Leonora later in the season. 
Also to be heard during the first week are Die Zauberfléte with Elisabeth 
Griimmer as Pamina, Rudolf Schock as Tamino and Gottlob Frick as 
Sarastro, and Der Freischiitz with Elisabeth Griimmer as Agathe, Peter 
Anders as Max and Gottlob Frick as Caspar. The settings for this last work 
will be by Caspar Neher and the production will be by Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

During the second week of the Festival there will be two further additions 
to the repertory, Rennert’s production of Rosenkavalier under Joseph 
Keilberth with Clara Ebers as the Marschallin, Martha Médl as Octavian 
and Theo Hermann as Ochs; and the first production in Great Britain of 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler with a cast that will include Helmuth Melchert, 
Elfriede Wasserthal and Maria von Ilosvay; the settings will be designed by 
Helmut Jiirgens of Munich. During the last week of the season Die Meister- 
singer will be added to the repertory and the cast will include Elisabeth 
Griimmer and Peter Anders. 

Sadler’s Wells. The cast for the production of Werther which takes place 
at this theatre on February 5 is as follows: Rowland Jones (Werther), 
Marion Lowe (Charlotte), Frederick Sharp (Albert), Arnold Matters (the 
Bailiff), George James (Johann), John Kentish (Schmidt) and Marion Stud- 
holme (Sophie). The conductor is James Robertson and the producer Denis 


Arundell. 


America 

Menotti’s new short opera Amahl and the Night Visitors which had its 
first performance on Television on December 24, is due to receive its first 
stage performance at Bloomington University on February 21 conducted by 
Ernst Hoffman and produced by Hans Busch. 


Austria 

Recent events at the Vienna Staatsoper included new productions of 
Simon Boccanegra with Zadek, Schoeffler and Dermota, and Lohengrin with 
Goltz, A. Konetzni, Lorenz and Sigurd Bjérling, conductor Clemens Krauss. 
Interesting repertory performances have included Fidelio, Elektra and 
Salome with Goltz; and Tales of Hoffmann with Patzak, Lipp, Jurinac, 
Milinkovic, Hotter, Weber and Héngen. At the Volksoper there has been a 
new production of The Bartered Bride with Jurinac, Milinkovic, Dermota and 
Edelmann. 

Preliminary plans for the Salzburg Festival have been announced; these 
include the first performance of Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae under Clemens 
Krauss, produced by Rudolf Hartmann and with scenery by Emil Preetorius. 
The dates of the performances of this work are August 14, 19, 25 and 30. 
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Zadek, Schdffler and Dermota in ‘Simon Boccanegra’ at the Vienna Staatsoper. 
Photo Pittner. 


Don Pasquale will be given under Mario Rossi, produced by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh, with settings by Caspar Neher; Figaro returns to the repertory under 
Furtwangler’s direction and will be produced by Herbert Graf; while Otello 
and Zauberflote will be repeated, both under Furtwangler with virtually 
the same casts as last year. Artists engaged include Hilde Giiden, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Irmgard Seefried, Carla Martinis, Anton Dermota, Hans Hopf, 
Peter Klein, Ramon Vinay, Erich Kunz and Paul Schoeffler. 

Klagenfurt. The first performance of a new opera, Verena by the Austrian 
composer Robert Kehldorfer took place at Klagenfurt early in November. 
The work, composed in 1936 and originally scheduled for production at the 
Vienna Volksoper in 1938, was banned by the Nazis. 


France 

Perhaps the most important news from Paris is that M. Maurice Lehmann 
has succeeded M. Paul Hirsch as administrator of the two Opera Houses. 
It is a little too early yet to see any changes in the Paris theatres, and un- 
doubtedly M. Lehmann will want a little time before announcing his plans. 

A most interesting revival took place on November 30 at the Opéra when, 
to celebrate the centenary of Vincent d’Indy’s birth, his two act opéra 
L’ Etranger was revived. The production was in the hands of José Beckmans 
who also sang the title part; the rest of the cast included Regine Crespin as 
Vita, Héléne Bouvier as La mére de Vita, Charles Fronval as André and 
Edmond Rabaud, Jean Petitpas, Odette Riquier and Jeanne Mattio; Louis 
Fourestier was the conductor. José Luccioni has returned to the Opéra and 
has been heard in a revival of Otello with Géori Boué as Desdemona and 
Louis Noguéra as Iago; and as Samson with Héléne Bouvier as Dalila. It 
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is rumoured that he will sing Vasco in the projected revival of L’ Africaine 
later this season. 

Felix Aprahamian sends the following report of the recent production of 
Ivan the Terrible at Bordeaux: 

Bizet’s Ivan le Terrible, composed in 1865 on a blood-and-thunder libretto 
by Francois-Hippolyte Leroy and Henry Trianon, received its world first 
performance at the Grand Theatre of Bordeaux on October 12 last. It seems 
hardly credible that an opera by the composer of Carmen should have had 
to wait eighty-six years before reaching the stage, but this /van has had a 
chequered career. Lack of funds prevented the Paris Théatre-Lyrique from 
mounting it early in 1866. Subsequent negotiations with the Opéra also 
came to nothing: it would have been tactless, perhaps, to present /van there 
in 1867, the year of the Tsar Alexandre II’s visit to Paris. From that time, 
Bizet never again referred to the work. This has been taken to imply his 
dissatisfaction with it. There is no valid evidence of this, nor for the legend 
that Bizet withdrew /van because it was too much influenced by Verdi. A 
temperamental composer’s pique at the enforced shelving of a favourite work 
is a more likely explanation of his silence. He certainly found some of its 
music good enough for use in later works. 

The equally ill-founded legend that he had burnt the score was disproved 
in 1920 when the Paris Conservatoire received the collection of manuscripts 
presented by Bizet’s widow. It included the full score of Ivan le Terrible, 
intact and complete save for the two final numbers, of which Bizet had 
written in only the vocal lines. 


Scene jrom Bizet’s ‘Ivan the Terrible’ at Bordeaux. 
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Revision and necessary completion of /van IV (so renamed to avoid con- 
fusion with Rimsky’s /van the Terrible) was entrusted to the veteran Henri 
Busser, who has carried it out with loving care. He has reduced Bizet’s five 
acts to four by the suppression of one weak aria and the linking of the first 
two acts by an entr’acte which he has composed on two Bizet themes. He 
has also had a hand in a Duo in Act Three (No. 14) and has supplied the 
missing orchestration to the two final numbers (20 and 21). 

Ivan IV is as abundant in good tunes as the city which gave it birth is in 
claret. If not the finest vintage Bizet, it has a bouquet certainly as authentic 
as those of near years: 1863 (Les Pécheurs de Perles) and 1866 (La Jolie Fille 
de Perth). Now and again the aural palate is assailed by a taste of that 
blander wine reserved by Gounod for altar use. 

The libretto deals with Ivan’s abduction of Marie, who becomes an exem- 
plary Tsarina. She foils the designs of the villain, Yorloff, and thwarts the 
laudable attempts of her own father and brother to avenge her honour. The 
villain goes to the scaffold, and everyone else lives happily ever after. Bizet 
deals adequately with all this in his own manner in 21 set numbers, spread 
over six tableaux. Unfortunately, his innocent, mellifluous strains seem too 
ingenuous an accompaniment to the gorgeous spectacle that Russian Tsars 
always evoke on the stage. While the eyes feast on the golden grandeur of 
Olden Russia, the ears are regaled, not with the austerities of Moussorgsky 
or the harmonic opulence of Rimsky and Borodin, but with the delightful 
tea-time strains of early Bizet. 

It would be churlish to blame M. Douking for this incongruity. His décors 
were magnificent. At the start, his mountain village costumes introduced gay 
Caucasian Regency stripes and club colours. His later splendours deserved 
a Boris. The production was lively. Tsar and Tsarina were played by two 
guests from the Paris Opéra, Pierre Nougaro and Georgette Camart, big 
voices of good quality. Their best support came from Michel Taverne 
(Temrouk, Marie’s father) and Charles Soix (Yorloff). Adolph Lebot con- 
ducted. 

The same company gave two performances of /van /V at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique in December. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: Tannhduser has 
been refurbished at the Stidtische Oper; this theatre has for some time now 
been presenting a version of this work which combined the best elements 
of both the Dresden and Paris versions of the opera; the present resumption 
is now entirely the Paris version with the extended Bacchanal and the 
shortened Sangerkrieg. The casts have included Ludwig Suthaus and Hans 
Beirer as Tannhauser, Fischer-Dieskau and Josef Metternich as Wolfram, 
Gottlob Frick and Josef Greindl as the Landgrave, Martha Musial as Elisabeth 
and Margarete Klose as Venus. Leopold Ludwig was the conductor and 
Heinz Tietjen the producer. 

One of the most progressive and courageous theatres in Berlin is the 
Tribune. It is only a small theatre with three hundred seats, but it is the 
centre of Berlin’s intellectual musical life. Strawinsky’s L’histoire du soldat 
ran for more than seventy-five nights; and Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera 
has now reached its fiftieth performance under Reva Holsey’s fresh and 
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Lilian Benningsen (Eboli) and Wal- 
burga Wegner (Elisabeth) in ‘Don 
Carlo’ at Cologne. Photo Stuckmann. 


inspired direction. The most recent 
production has been Boris Blacher’s 
Romeo und Julia, the Chamber Opera 
which received its first performance 
at Salzburg in 1950. 

The Diisseldorf Opera recently 
gave the West German premiere of 
The Rake’s Progress or Geschichte 
eines Wiistlings as this work will now 
be known in Germany. Gottfried 
Riedner sang the title part, Anna 
Tassopulos was Ann, Kurt Gester 
sang Nick Shadow and Harriet Selin 
was Baba the Turk ; Heinrich 
Hollreiser was the conducior. 

M. S. Moss sends the following report 
from Cologne: 

One of the most surprising pheno- 
mena in post-war Germany has been the rapidity with which Cologne has 
risen out of the hopeless ruins of the late war. No less surprising has been the 
way in which the music life of the city has progressed from its modest begin- 
nings until the present day, when Cologne enjoys a prominence in Germany 
second to none. The old opera house on the Ring is but a shell, although even 
here the remarkable capacity for ‘making do’ which is so evident in cities 
which have suffered like Cologne, has succeeded in housing all the admini- 
strative offices connected with the theatre and opera. Unti! the new opera 
house is built—which in itself has been the source of much controversy—the 
opera performances take place in the Auditorium Maximum of the University. 
I need not stress the fact that while the hall is quite adequate for a lecture, the 
demands made by a Wagner opera are not met quite so easily. 

Under the direction of Generalintendant Herbert Maisch, a company has 
been built up which has some thirty principals—among them singers like 
Anny Schlemm and Walburga Wegner, Peter Nohl and Albert Weikenmeier. 
There have been many difficulties consequent upon the nature of the temporary 
home which the company have been forced to accept. A conversation with 
Erich Bormann, Cologne’s leading producer, is enough to convince any 
sceptic that there is no opera which Cologne cannot produce. The post-war 
years have not only been devoted to building up the standard repertory—a 
repertory extending from Handel's Ju/ius Caesar to Ernst Krenek’s Tarquin 
but considerable attention has been devoted to works of our own time. 
Britten’s Rape of Lucretia was given its first performance in Germany here, 
and this season will bring us the world premiere of Schmidtmann’s Kain 
based on the poem of Lord Byron. Readers who studied the lists of operas 
produced in Germany during 1950 (operRA October 1951) will be interested 
to know that of the list of operas heard at only one opera house in 1950, no 
less than seven are to be found in the repertory of the Cologne company. 
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Although chamber opera presents less difficulties to the producer using a 
small stage, plans for this season include The Magic Flute, Parsifal, and Aida. 
Those of us accustomed to large stages, such as we find in London, Paris, 
and Budapest, have come to regard a vast stage and complicated machinery 
as the first essential in opera. Here again it is the producer Erich Bormann 
who convinces us how mistaken we are. He insists that the singer-actor is 
the basis of opera, and his Butterfly bears this out. The exotic trappings 
which convey the customary Western idea of Japan have disappeared, and 
in their place we are witnesses of a tragic conflict between two civilisations. 
Bormann has done much to remove the theatrical gestures and poses which 
have been the result of large stages, and which have done much to discredit 
opera. It is comforting to think that at least we have one prisoners chorus 
(Fidelio) which is not completely, hopelessly overacted. 

But this stress on the dramatic qualities of the performances is in no way 
detrimental to the musical achievements of the company. After ample 
experience of unbalanced companies—Covent Garden being unfortunately 
no exception—it is a refreshing change to find a company with a real spirit 
of co-operation, resulting in an excellent ensemble. Every artist is aware of 
the difficulties and limitations presented by the temporary opera house. It is 
this co-operation and enthusiasm which has brought Cologne to its present 
prominence, a prominence which will doubtless be maintained by the plans 
for the present season. 

New productions this season have included Don Carlos with Walburga 
Wegner as Elisabeth, Lilian Benningsen as Eboli, Wilhelm Schirp as Philip, 
Albert Weikenmeier as Carlos and Robert Blasius as Posa; Richard Kraus 
conducted, Erich Bormann was the producer, and the settings were by Walter 
Gondolf; and Die Zauberfléte with Weikenmeier as Tamino, Anny Schlemm 
as Pamina, August Griebel as Papageno, Eugen Szenkar was the conductor 
and Herbert Maisch the producer. 

Towards the end of November the 
Munich Staatsoper produced Britten's 
The Rape of Lucretia; this was con- 
ducted by Robert Heger and pro- 
duced by Friedrich Schramm; the 
cast consisted of Marianne Schech, 
Irmgard Barth, Irna Gerhein, Valarie 
Bak, Franz Klarwein, Max Proebstl, 
Albert Peter and Hermann Uhde. 

The Nurenberg Opera, cf which 
Alfons Dressel is the Generalmusik- 
direktor recently produced Werner 
Egk’s Peer Gynt with Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender in the title part he 
created in Berlin before the war. 
Fassbaender was also the producer of 


Domegraf - Fassbinder and Hella 
Riittkowsky in ‘Peer Gynt’ at Niirem- 
berg. Photo Ulrich. 
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this opera. Another interesting event was the first production of a children’s 
opera, Der Igel als Brdutigam by Cesar Bresgen, which with the exception of 
two adults, had a cast consisting of children from the Stadtische Singschule. 
Plans for the present season include productions of Handel’s Xerxes, Strauss’s 
Arabella, Haas’s Tobias Wunderlich, Hermann Reutter’s Don Juan und Faust, 
as well as the more popular repertory operas. 

The German premiere of The Rake’s Progress took place at Stuttgart 
under the direction of Ferdinand Leitner, who was responsible for preparing 
the work for Venice, and who conducted the remainder of the performances 
there in September after Strawinsky had left. Richard Holm, Lore Wissmann, 
Martha Fuchs and Gustav Neidlinger were the leading singers. 


Italy 


The season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna came to an end on December 
11 with a performance by the company of the Angelicum, Milan who pre- 
sented Pergolesi’s // Fratello Innamorato; Ennio Gerelli was the conductor 
and the singers included Tatiana Menotti, Maria Amadini, Silvana Zanolli, 
Wanda Madonna, Juan Oncina, Carmelo Maugeri and Gino Orlandini. 
Previous to this there were two performances of Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) 
and Amelia al Ballo (Menotti); the cast for the former included Antonietta 
Stella, Fernanda Cadoni, Giampiero Malaspina and for the latter Tatiana 
Menotti, Nicola Filacuridi, Malaspina, Vito Susca; Oliviero de Fabritiis 
conducted both works. 

The Teatro San Carlo, Naples began its 1951-2 season on December 15 
with a performance of Spontini’s Fernando Cortez. This opera was first 
performed at the Paris Opéra in 1809 in the presence of Napoleon and was 
subsequently heard in Naples, Vienna 
and Berlin. The present Naples re- 
vival, the first for one hundred and 
thirty years, was mounted in honour 
of the centenary of the composer's 
death. The title part was taken by 
Gino Penno, Renata Tebaldi was 
Amazily, the Mexican Princess, Italo 
Tajo took the part of Montezuma, 
King of Mexico and the rest of the 
cast included Aldo Protti, Afro Poli 
and Antonio Cassinelli. Gabriele 
Santini was the conductor, Enrico 
Frigiero the producer, and the mag- 
nificent settings were by C. M. 
Cristini. 

The season will also include two 
works promised for last year, but not 
given, Belfagor (Respighi) and Pad- 
mavati (Roussell), this last work in its 


Gino Penno as Fernando Cortez. 
Photo Troncone. 















































Act Ill, Scene ii of ‘Fernando Cortez’ at the San Carlo, Naples.Photo Troncone 


Italian premiere; there will be the first performance of Maria Antonietta a 
new opera by Terenzio Gargiulo, the first performance in Naples of Carlo 
Jachino’s Giocondo e il suo re, performances of Rheingold and Walkiire by 
the Bayreuth Company, a production in French of Pelléas et Mélisande to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the first performance of the work and 
performances of L’Assedio di Corinto (Rossini), Don Pasquale, Norma, 
La Traviata, I1 Matrimonio Segreto, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, Tosca, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 11 Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, 
Rosenkavalier and L’ Heure espagnole. 

The season at the Teatro Comunale, Florence, opened with a performance 
of Aida with Renata Tebaldi, Fedora Barbieri, Lauri-Volpi, Raffaele de 
Falchi and Giulio Neri; conductor Santini. This was followed by a production 
of Rossini’s Mose with Christoff in the title part, and Catarina Mancini, 
Rosanna Carteri, Gustavo Gallo, Fernando Ferrari and Silvio Maionica 
completing the cast; Santini was again the conductor. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report of recent events in Rome: 

The regular season at the Opera opened on December 8 with Nabucco. In 
the awkward gap before it there was nothing like last year’s courageous 
Amfiparnaso series, whose guarantors so wistfully hoped to finance modern 
operas by first-class performances of Rossini’s Turco in Italia and Vecchi’s 
Amfiparnaso. Their experience of re-educating the Italian public was too 
dearly bought to risk repetition. Instead the 18th century Teatro Valle has 
housed two widely differing undertakings: one a privately-financed series of 
old chestnuts and the other a charity production of two short operas 
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Esther Orell, Alda Noni-.and Sesto Bruscantini in ‘Le Cantatrice Villane’ at 
Rome. Photo De Antonis. 


organised by Radio Italiana and the Rome Press Association for the benefit 
of flood victims. The first drew an eager public; the second, presenting Carl 
Orff’s Die Kluge and a late 18th century opera buffa Le Cantatrici Villane of 
Fioravanti enjoyed moral rather than financial success. ‘It’s only a charity 
show’, said the critics patronisingly and so failed to take seriously an enter- 
taining and excellently performed affair. But certainly the charity performance 
of Tosca at the Opera with Caniglia and Lauri-Volpi will have been more 
useful to the flood victims. 


The Fable of the King and the Wise Girl as Orff’s Die Kluge is called in 
Italian, is a roisterous one-acter full to the brim with the virility of Breughel 
and the commonsense fantasy of Aesop. Musically it is ingenious, a model 
of orchestration and quite ageless. There is an a capella male quintet from 
the rascally types and the foolish donkey-owner in purest madrigal style, 
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much else sounds like a mediaeval carol, the girl’s vocal line is practically 
modal, while several other characters use a syllabic recitative which consists 
of constant repetition of little melodic patterns. The orchestra meanwhile 
indulges in fat tum-ti-tum basses or delicate arabesques for the wind instru- 
ments. It is an obvious melange but extremely successful in the hands of a 
good cast. And this one did it justice. Sesto Bruscantini made an intimidating 
fairy-tale King, and Ornella Rovere produced some beautifully clean sounds. 
The honours, however, belonged to the scurrilous trio, Nunzio Gallo, 
Franco Calabrese, and Mario Carlin, who managed to synchronise their 
drunken acrobatics and their singing with a fine degree of sober control. As 
with the older opera, one set served many scenes, but the Cantatrici Villane 
in addition to a Neapolitan street set used a transparent wall to the house 
where Alda Noni conducted her affairs so that the activities of superfluous 
lovers could be followed when dropped through the hatch into hiding. 

Fioravanti, a late representative of the Neapolitan school and spiritual 
heir to innumerable intermezzi and comic operas is known by this one work 
which is much more memorable for its burlesque caricature of opera seria 
than for its music. Three local girls (Alda Noni, Esther Orell and Fernanda 
Cadoni) cajole the music master (Bruscantini) into teaching them and 
eventually into launching a tragic opera which he conducts with great éclat 
brandishing a sword, leaving the conductor (Mario Rossi) patiently holding 
the reins but hidden from the audience. The three would-be prime donne 
indulge in vocal distortions which were a dangerous credit to the singers 
concerned; but some proof of Alda Noni’s sacrifice of vocal accuracy to 
comic effect is provided by the number of times one imagined her faulty 
placing to belong to the part, when she was in fact singing seriously. She 
has so few competitors in Italy that her little spiky voice is grossly over 
worked and the tone is suffering. Esther Orell on the other hand, though less 
of an actress, has a warm fluid voice which has developed since her Fiordiligi 
at Rome last year. Agostino Lazzari, who played the husband returning to 
test his wife’s fidelity, is a rather wooden tenor and seemingly lacks a /egato 
style. 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi opened with a perform- 
ance of Turandot with Carla Mart'nis in tke title pait; she was hailed by 
the local critics as the best Turandot since Cigna. Kenneth Neate sang 
the part of Calaf, Rosetta Noli was the Li and Stefanoni sang Timur. Antonino 
Votto was the conductor. Votto also conducted performances of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia with Lucia Tilly, a young soprano from La Monnaie Brussels as 
Rosina and Gobbi in the title part, and of Lucia de Lamermoor in which 
Dolores Wilson sang the title part with great success; Giuseppe Campora 
was Edgardo and Taddei the Enrico. 


Ireland 

The Dublin Grand Opera Society presented its annual winter season at 
the Gaiety Theatre between December 3 and 20, 1951. The season’s novelty 
was Ireland's first production of Verdi's The Force of Destiny, which, together 
with Faust, Carmen, Il Trovatore, and Madama Butterfly, was given in 
English. The orchestra of Radio Eireann was directed by Vilem Tausky 
(Butterfly and The Force of Destiny) and Lt.-Col. J. M. Doyle (// Trovatore). 
Productions were by Sydney Russell and Powell Lloyd. 
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That Dublin audiences are responsive to innovation, in operatic repertory 


at least, was shown by their enthusiastic reception of The Force of Destiny. A 
The performance of December 11 was an enjoyable one, despite the limita- in 
tions of a small stage and a reduced orchestra. P 


Tausky’s conducting was vigorous and the local chorus did its part well. 
The principals, however, were somewhat disappointing. Corrado d’Ottavi, 
who sang Alvaro in Italian, has a voice of requisite size and range though( he 





; did make a disastrous attempt at high D at the end of Act I), but his disregard : 
7 of the fundamentals of acting was sometimes embarrassing. Roderick Jones, =. 
ij as Don Carlos, made up for a lack of vocal suavity by an admirable intensity 2 
i of delivery. Kyra Vane’s portrayal of Leonora was a senistive one, but D 
4) she could not cope with the highest passages in the score. The most dis- 
\> tinguished performances were Betty Sagon’s Preziosilla and the delightful bs 
If Melitone of Ernest Davies, which contrasted strongly with the ponderous pl 
q : , he 
a and throaty outpourings of Bruce Dargavel as Guardiano. ; 
i} The scenery of the two Verdi operas alternated between the colorful and . 
i the sombre; the most striking example of the latter was in Act II, Scene 2 of 7 
i Forza, where the Spanish Leonora poured out her heart before a Gaelic ct 
\ : : . . TI 
; cross; a marble bench, a monastery door and a painted curtain completed 5: 
the strange picture. Musically, // Trovatore (December 3) was the weaker of ys 
t the two, and the firm beat of Lt.-Col. Doyle in the orchestra was too seldom : 
" heeded by the singers. James Johnston gave a satisfactory Manrico; Patricia “ 
Black was Azucena, Franziska Petri (singing in English, German and Italian) - 
Leonora, and Bruce Dargavel Di Luna. Sam Mooney took over Ferrando 
from Ernest Davies, who was taken ill after the first scene. | 
WE The Butterfly of December 10 was an evening of unusual merit. Amy . 
tif Shuard’s Cio-Cio-San had gained in flexibility and warmth from the time I ws: 
it heard her at Sadler’s Wells, and that was a performance of unforgettable yas 
i poignancy. The second act and the death scene were especially moving. ie 


Victoria Elliott, who sang Cio-Cio-San on the matinee of December 15, was 
impressive vocally, but suggested the coquetry of Tosca or Carmen more than 
the trusting innocence of Butterfly. Frans Vroons had a good deal more person- 
ality than most Pinkertons (for example, in his manifest delight after quindici 
anni); however, he sang in Italian, marring the continuity of the performance. 
Alfred Orda, the Sharpless, sang very well, but addressed most of his remarks 
to the conductor. Betty Sagon made a touching Suzuki. Other singers 
appearing in the Dublin season included the Irish soprano Veronica Dunne, 
who sang Micaela and Marguerite, and Howell Glynne. Richard Repasse. 
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Sweden 


The 1951-2 season at the Royal Opera, Stockholm, opened in the early 
autumn with a performance of Meistersinger in which the general manager 
of the company, Joel Berglund, sang the part of Sachs, and Svanholm was 
the Walter. Before leaving for America, Svanholm was heard as Loge, 
Siegmund, the two Siegfrieds, Radames, José and Lohengrin. Among the 
restudied operas during the autumn was Thais in which Hjérdis Schymberg 
sang the title part and Sigurd Bjérling that of Athanael. 

On November 23 came the world premiere of Sutermeister’s Den réda 
stéveln (Der rote Steifel—The red boot). This was the fifth opera by the 
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uny. Anders Naslund and Arne Hendriksen 
ita- in ‘The Red Boot’ at Stockholm. . 
Photo Rydberg. 
vell. 
avi, 
( he a 
aed Swiss composer, and the second to 
ao. have its world premiere in Stockholm, 
sity Raskolnikoff was the first in 1948. 
but The libretto based ona German story, 
dis- Das kalte Herz, by Wilhelm Haff, is 
tful by the composer. Sutermeister em- 
ons ploys for this work a small orchestra; 
he uses no chorus, but uses an in- 
_ visible vocal quartet and a quartet of 
> of village players on the stage, two 
oo clarinets, one bassoon, one trumpet. 
ted The cast is only five persons, three 
a singers (soprano, tenor and bass), one 
haat speaker and one dancer. The con- 
‘cia ductor was Herbert Sandberg and 
ol the producer Bengi Peterson, a young man whose first success was Ortf’s Die 
aie Kluge last year. The cast was Elisabeth Séderstr6m, Arne Hendriksen, Sven 
Nilsson, Anders Naslaund, and Giulio Mengarelli. 
_ Guest artists have included Elisabeth Schwarzkopf who sang the Countess 
, in Figaro, Tomik Kanazawa who sang Butterfly, Edith Oldrup, the Danish 
sble soprano, who is the wife of Sigurd Bjérling, who sang Nedda and Butterfly, 
ing. and Jussi Bjérling. Torsten Ralf was scheduled to appear in December and 
es January as Lohengrin, Radames, Walter and Canio. 
han Menotti’s The Consul will be moun- 
ae ted in the course of the season, and 
dici also a Swedish opera Gilgamesch by 
aon the late Ture Rangstr6m. 
a Switzerland 
ine, Recent events at the Berne Stadt- 
>, theater have included the first per- 
formance in Switzerland of Dvorak’s 
Rusalka. This was conducted by 
Niklaus Aesbacher and produced by 
arly Stephen Beinl; Marilyn Tyler sang 
ger the title part and the settings were 
was made by Lois Egg. Scipione Coloni- 
ge, bo made a number of guest appear- 
the ances as Rigoletto and Renato in 
erg Ballo in Maschera and there were also 
the Giulio Mengarelli and Sven Nilsson in 





‘The Red Boot.’ Photo Rydberg. 
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i. Lois Egg’s design for Acts I and Il of *Rusalka’ at Berne. | 
iF some performances of Boris with Gottfried Fehr in the title part and Zbyslaw wh 
it Wosniak as Shuisky. bs 
if At the Ziirich Stadttheater The Rake’s Progress, which was reported in . 
bei last month’s OPERA, was such a success that an extra performance had to be Eli 
va put on. Then followed a revival of Honegger’s Joan of Arc with Kathryn Mi 
Harvey, [ra Malaniuk, Leni Funk, Manfred Jungwirth, Max Lichtegg and Br 
Franz Lechleitner, conducted by Robert Denzler. The Magic Flute revival Pini 
this season was conducted by Hans Rosbaud, and the Queen of the Night pes 
was sung by Colette Lorand. pa 
U.S.S.R. 
The 1951-2 season at the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, will include new 
productions of Aida and Carmen and the premiere of Y. Shaporin’s opera Co 
The Decembrists. Moscow will also see productions of Manon, Tchaikowky’s I 
Jolante, Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night. Pra 
i 2 ard 
i Book Reviews Pa 
IM Toscanini by Howard Taubman (Odhams Press, 15s.). ne 
| ; Howard Taubman is the music editor of the New York Times and he offers bee 
' what is presumably to become the authoritive Toscanini biography; for this pos 
I book is based on many personal interviews with Toscanini, on his personal It i 
4 scores and notes, and on other material that the author has collected during inst 
it the last twenty or so years. A work on this almost legendary Maestro cannot whe 
it but fascinate the reader; the story of the early years in Italy; the antagonism ne 
i that official quarters displayed to him at the beginning of his career for merely But 
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being young; the intrigues against him at the Scala; the brilliant period with 
Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan; the return to the Scala after the first 
world war and the ever-growing struggle against Fascism; these and more 
are faithfully if somewhat unimaginatively recounted by Mr. Taubman. One 
cannot help feeling that it is a pity that so worthy a task as this was not 
undertaken by a literary figure of like stature, but apparently that was not to 
be. Within its limitation this is a book which lovers of opera in particular 
and music in general will want to possess. H. D. R. 
Overture and Beginners by Eugene Goossens (Methuen, 18s.). 

Here is another book about a conductor, but this time an autobiography. 
Again this book is of particular interest to the opera goer, for in Goossen’s 
career we see mirrored the whole sorry story of operatic life in this country 
during the last half century; the story of the Carl Rosa, the Beecham and 
British National Opera Companies, the story of lost causes and lost oppor- 
tunities which are synonymous with operatic enterprise in this country. 
Illuminating too are the peeps behind the scenes at Covent Garden during 
those international seasons of the 1920's, not so much for the side-lights they 
throw on such legendary figures as Chaliapin, but because they reveal the 
attitude that then existed towards any British composer who was rash enough 
to offer an opera for production in those days; in fact the story behind the 
production of Goossens’ Judith at Covent Garden in 1929 is one of the most 
fascinating sections in this most entertaining book. H. D. R. 
Singing my Way by Victoria Sladen (Rockliff, 16s.). 

Prima Donnas have a weakness for the pen, and if they do not write their 
reminiscences, they either produce books on how to sing or how to interpret, 
while some have been known to write detective stories. Our own Victoria 
Sladen now joins the ranks of such distinguished ladies as Lotte Lehmann, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Geraldine Farrar and Tetrazzini to mention a few. 
Miss Sladen gives an interesting picture of the difficulties that beset the young 
British singer in the years between the wars if she wanted to make a career in 
opera; but it didn’t need this book to tell us that. In any case sixteen shillings 
seem to be an excessive sum to ask for a book of little more than a hundred 
pages, despite the fourteen full-page plates, mostly of the writer. H. D. R. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

La Bohéme: with Renata Tebaldi (Mimi), Hilde Giiden (Musetta), Giacinto 
Prandelli (Rodolfo), Giovanni Inghilleri (Marcello), Fernando Corena (Schaun- 
ard), Raphdel Arié (Colline), Melchiorre Luise (Benoit & Alcindoro), Piero de 
Palma (Parpignol), Orchestra & Chorus of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 
conducted by Alberto Erede (4 sides) \-p LXT2622-3. At last! The complete 
operatic recording which is not only complete but good. I cannot remember 
hearing a performance of Bohéme in the theatre which was more convincing 
as a whole than this—and I am certain I have never heard one so accurate. 
It is to my mind a pity that the tenor takes a high C at the end of Act I 
instead of the E Puccini wrote, it is sad that there are just a few moments 
when singers and orchestra are apart, and these passages, and a skimped 
A natural in Ah, Mimi tu piu non torni, should surely have been re-made. 
But the set as a whole is as gay, as musical and as full-blooded as one could 
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hope to hear. Erede uses enough rubato to allow the music time to breathe, 
not so much that the effect is sentimental. The cast is well chosen: there is an 
exceptionally good Rodolfo in Prandelli, a tenor of considerable musical 
attainments (who was incidentally Peter Grimes when the opera was produced 
at la Scala); the Marcello, Inghiller', is an authoritative and well-voiced 
veteran; the Schaunard and Colline, Corena and Arié respectively, are lively 
and sonorous singers; and one of Italy’s foremost second part singers has 
been engaged for Benoit and Alcindoro. Giiden is a musical Musetta, but 
perhaps a little over-reticent for this role, particularly when surrounded by so 
Italianate a cast; one feels she might have been happier taking over the role 
of Mimi at a later performance. Best of all is Renata Tebaldi. From the 
beginning she gives a performance that is little short of perfection. Her soft 
singing is of a quality all too seldom heard in the theatre (though de los 
Angeles achieved something comparable in this role), and she succeeds in 
making the ‘big’ moments sound as fresh and as unhackneyed as though 
they were new. It will be long before I forget the heavenly sound of the 
pianissimo top A in Mi chiamano Mimi and, more particularly, the shaping 
of this whole aria, not least the delicacy of its climax. In Act II, one notices 
the way she invests each single note with a significance and weight of its 
own and yet contrives to phrase on the largest scale. The lightness of her 
C’e Rodolfo in Act III is to some extent offset by some over-emotional 
singing in the later part of this duet, but this can almost be forgiven when one 
has heard her singing of the Quartet, and, even more, of Act IV. This death 
scene, sung in a ravishing pianissimo, is as touching as one’s first memory of 
it I-don’t-know-how-many-performances ago, and there is nothing in the 
set more completely enchanting than Tebaldi’s singing of Ah, te lo rammenti 
quando sono entrata la prima volta la. A great Mimi. 

How does it compare with the old H.M.V. recording with Gigli and Licia 
Albanese in the leading roles? Better, to my mind, at every single point. 
Every role is more convincingly and above all more musically sung, and even 
the magnificence of Gigli’s voice cannot I think compensate for the basic 
untidiness which seems to be inseparable from his singing. No, this new set 
is more than a little of an achievement, and it can be recommended with 
complete confidence. 

La Traviata: with Licia Albanese (Violetta), Maxine Stellman ( Flora Bervoix), 
Johanne Moreland (Annina), Jan Peerce (Altredo), Robert Merrill (Germont), 
John Garris (Gaston), Arthur Newman (Dr. Grenvil), George Cehanovsky 
(Barone Douphol), Paul Dennis (Marchese d’Obigny), NBC Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus, conducted by Arturo Toscanini (26 sides): DB21360-72 and 
DB9683-95 (Auto). If Verdi is Italy's musical God, there is no doubt that 
Toscanini is his High Priest. For a couple of generations, his interpretations 
have set the standard, his word has been law. Though I had not forgotten that 
Toscanini was born in 1867 and Traviata recorded in 1946, I must admit that 
I have seldom before looked forward so much to hearing an operatic record- 
ing. Here surely we would find that precision that is all too rare in perform- 
ances of Verdi's earlier operas; here it would be combined with a regard for 
dynamics and a sensitivity to the niceties of rubato—rubato which is the life 
blood of this and so much other music—that would amount in themselves 
to a lesson to future interpreters of this opera. Whatever the limitations of the 
singers might be—and one optimistically remembered Toscanini’s reputation 
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for galvanising his performers into surpassing all previous standards—the 
work would surely be given an interpretation of sovereign authority. 

Let us say at the outset that the technical side of the recording is unworthy 
of the occasion, that there is tape hum of varying intensity throughout (it 
dominates the prelude to Act I), and that climaxes contrive to sound both 
clammy and strident in a way peculiar to American studios. But let us try 
and disregard the recording and listen to Act I. Straight away one notices 
the accurate playing of the opening of the prelude, the slight but sufficient 
rubato of the cello tune, the precision of the first scene (and the Maestro himself 
singing vigorously in the introduction to Libiamo; this is a constant factor). The 
tenor adopts a faster tempo than the conductor in the Brindisi, but perhaps 
this is a relic of rehearsals. How well realised is the pianissimo in the reprise 
of Libiamo, but what a pity it is that for the dance music which succeeds it 
the offstage orchestra is not placed much further from the microphone; as 
close as this, it produces an entirely different effect from the one intended. 
The lead into Un di felice seems unprepared, but perhaps the idea is to em- 
phasise the dance character of the preceding section. From the outset, the 
duet produces a feeling of discomfort: the tempo is not fast in itself, but it is 
quite unyielding, and this inflexibility is the probable cause of the soprano’s 
disastrously insecure pitch. This is worrying; is all the tender music of the 
score to sound so harsh? Confidence is to some extent restored with the 
brilliance of the Stretta dell’ Introduzione, a long, slow choral crescendo which 
one cannot imagine more perfectly done. The first coloratura flourish in 
Ah, fors é lui is sadly perfunctory, and one wonders whether this is the singer's 
fault, or whether the conductor’s beat has dictated it; the question is to 
some extent answered (but in the wrong way) by the rushing through of 
A quell’ amor in a way that seems to indicate nothing short of insensitivity. 
Even the careful balance of the sound of Alfredo’s voice offstage cannot 
compensate for this ‘ticking off’ of the notes, a process which continues to 
the end of the act. The coloratura passage, which introduces each verse of 
Sempre libera, is here sung without regard for meaning, pitch, or even 
ordinary vocal effectiveness. What has gone wrong? Is it only the singer’s 
fault? From the evidence available here and later in this set I do not believe 
that it can be. I have other records of Albanese singing Traviata in which 
rhythmical imperfections can be found, but nowhere does she sing as badly 
as here. Can it be that Toscanini in the undiminished vigour of his old age 
has taken so firm a stand against the musical inconsistencies, the over- 
stressed rubati, the prolonged top notes of the average singer that he has not 
even allowed time for the good ones to sing the phrases asked of them? It 
sounds like it to me, and the process begun in Act I goes on and if anything 
gets worse in the succeeding acts. Countless a/largando markings go for 
nothing at all (for instance that to Violetta’s descending phrase soon after 
Germont’s entrance), and the vocal music is almost never allowed time in 
which to expand. One would never think that part of Alfredo’s Act II 
recitative is marked adagio; Violetta’s moving Non sapete can seldom have 
sounded so jerky; in Addio del passato there is no preparation whatsoever 
for the con espressione phrases—and there are numerous other and no less 
important instances. The result is woefully lacking in grace, and only in the 
various choral passages does the precision for which Toscanini is famous 
make its mark on the performance. Too often the singers have no time in 
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hich to sing; to object that even the simplest accompaniments are wonde 
fully lively (and they certainly are; this is perhaps the best part of the set) is 
surely to urge a completely false emphasis—this is a singers’ opera, and the 
precision loses point if it ends by nullifying itself. The splendid drive of the 
scene leading up to Alfredo’s public denunciation of Violetta is so implacable 
that the first climax, which should come with the entry of the chorus, goes 
by default; equally the intense excitement of Alfredo’s entrance in the last 
act (brilliantly begun, this) is spent before it reaches its climax, just before 
Parigi o cara. Toscanini’s drive is quite extraordinary, but here its result is 
that even Gran Dio! morir si giovine, which begins so well, ends in a scramble. 

It it the singers’ fault? Merrill, the least experienced of the three principals, 
seems to me excellent, and he does some nice singing; could it be that less 
was asked of him than of his more experienced colleagues? Peerce, a really 
musical tenor, sings the Scena della Borsa most impressively and he is never 
less than adequate. Albanese, on the other hand, continually overshoots the 
pitch and hardly any of her singing reaches a level of competence let a'one 
of distinction. Her singing of the lovely music of Act II is particularly poor. 
For what might have been, listen to the beautiful phrasing, the subtle rubato 
of the prelude to Act III, which has all the spaciousness one had longed for 
during the rest of the opera. For what is, turn to side 22, where the oboe is 
allowed more freedom in the introduction to Addio del passato than is the 
singer in the aria itself! The old advice to orchestras used to be ‘Cantare!’, 
perhaps the wheel has gone full cycle and singers in the future will be en- 
couraged with ‘Sonare!’, or whatever the orchestral equivalent may be. 
Italian 

La Traviata: Ah, fors & lui & Sempre libera (Carosio, Philharmonia: 
Fistoulari: DB21306). This is a disappointing performance from one of the 
best of present-day Violettas Carosio is inclined to hang on to salient notes 
in the first part of the aria and there is a horribly flat A natural on the first 
side. The singing in fact sounds as if the singer were not in her best voice 
and acutely conscious of having to battle against conditions. To my mind 
the best available version of this great scena is that included in Danco’s 
l-p recital; hers is a voice that perhaps lacks sensuous qualities for Violetta, 
but her musicianship is notable and the performance technically impeccable. 
It will no doubt appear in due course on 78. La Forza del Destino: Solenne in 
quest’ ora & Bohéme: O Mimi tu piu non torn (Bjérling & Merrill: RCA 
Victor Orchestra: Cellini: DB21311) This disc has to bear comparison with 
the recording by Gigli and de Luca which is available, and with that by Caruso 
and Scotti which is not. I had better begin by saying that the Caruso-Scotti 
is incomparable, vocally and above all musically; it has a haunting beauty 
which is unapproached by either of the more recent discs. De Luca is superb, 
but I cannot bear Gigli’s lacrymose singing in Forza: he is not much better in 
Bohéme although he begins the duet well and does the recitative excellently. 
Bjérling does not sound as though he knew much about the operas in question 
(which, as far as Bohéme is concerned, simply cannot be the explanation), 
and his signing is neither easy nor expressive; Merrill on the other hand hasa 
magnificent voice which he employs exclusively in the service of the music. 
Cellini gives an excellent account of both sides. Aida: O patria mia & 
Otello: Ave Maria (Martinis, Philharmonia: Dobrowen: LX1463). If Martinis 
is a great singer in the making, as her admirers claim, this record should not 
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have been issued. It reveals a very fine top to a promising voice; also a lack 
of technique, judging from her inability to sing ‘straight’ or with line, a very 
superficial approach to the music, judging from the coarse, vulgarised per- 
formance of the supremely beautiful Ovel/o prayer, and a shaky sense of pitch. 
She attempts to portray ‘sincerity’ mostly J] am afraid by means of gulps and 
a departure from the written notes, and at times I had the impression that 
she was caricaturing the average throat-bound Teutonic tenor. In Otello 
(as at Salzburg) she gives no impression of being ‘inside’ the music. in Aida 
she breaks the climactic phrase to the top C, although this note is good when 
it comes. Recommended only as a curiosity 

German. 

Cosi fan tutte: Per pieta ben mio (Jurinac, Royal Phil: Busch: DB21120). 
One of the great moments of Jurinac’s Fiordiligi was her performance of this 
Rondo, and I was looking forward to having an unforgettable interpretation 
in permanent form on records; but now it is here it is something of a disap- 
pointment. I telieve this series of excerpts was made at Glyndebourne during 
the 1950 season on days when Cosi was not being performed, and certainly 
Jurinac sounds tired on this disc; there is not the freedom one associates with 
her singing, and the huge jump early on from G sharp down to C sharp has not 
the instrumental ease I remember in the theatre (it so happens it is achieved 
later on in this record). The standard is good, but Jurinac reached something 
like perfection in this particular aria, and I hope that she will one day re- 
record it. Joan Cross’s Columbia record, recently deleted, is a fine alternative 
version for those who can find it. Fidelio: Ach, war ich schon mit dir vereint 
& Carmen: Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante (Schwarzkopf, Philharmonia: 
Galliera: LX1410). Galliera cannot reproduce the thrilling impulse the 
quicker section of this aria had when Furtwangler conducted the opera in 
Salzburg. However, Schwarzkopf sings beautifully, and the record is a 
valuable addition to the lists, particularly as the Micaela aria is nicely sung as 
well. Feuersnot: Liebesszene (RPO: Beecham: DB21301). If Strauss had set out 
to caricature a Hollywood composer caricaturing him this is what he might 
have written. It is revoltingly sticky music, and it is hard to believe, that it 
comes from the composer’s second opera (where it amounts in effect to the 
finale), written in 1901, seven years after his first, Guntram, and four before 
Salome. You have been warned! Donna Diana (Reznicek): Overture & 
Strauss: Wein, Weib, und Gesang (Vienna Philharmonic: Karajan: LX1402). 
Here is an admirable performance of the overture to Reznicek’s comic 
opera, which was written for Prague in 1894. It is better than the Dresden 
performance (DB4560), and there is no suggestion of the rather heavy-handed 
treatment Karajan metes out to the Strauss waltz on the reverse side. All 
the same, an excellent disc. Oberon: Overture (Vienna Philharmonic: Furt- 
wangler; DB21104). This rather deliberate performance is not quite as well 
played nor as convincingly shaped as one might have expected. Beecham’s 
older but very fine performance (LX746) is preferable. Der Fliegende 
Hollander: Summ’ und Brumm’ & Steuermann, lass die Wacht! (Vienna State 
Opera Orch. & Chorus: Karajan: LX1440). These are beautifully shaped 
performances of respectively the Spinning chorus (Act II) and the Introduc- 
tion, chorus of Norwegian sailors and dance at the beginning of Act III. 
The words are not easy to catch, particularly in the Spinning chorus, but the 
atmosphere is unmistakably that of the stage, and the dance which rounds off 
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the Sailors’ chorus is suitably exciting. Recommended. Tristan und Isolde: 
Prelude & Liebestod (Philharmonia: Dobrowen: 5 sides: C7868-70). The 
Prelude is well played, but by the end the tempo is so slow, that it is not 
surprising an entire third side was needed. I cannot see the necessity for 
playing th: accompaniment to kolde’s Liebestod (even though the sense is 
here) without the voice part: it makes a dull substitute for the real thing. 
Tristan und Isolde: Thatest du’s wirklich? & Todt den Alles (Weber, Schwarz- 
kopf, Philharmonia: Schiichter LX8892-3). Weber's noble tone, his wonder- 
fully even singing, his clear declamation are here deployed at so slow a tempo 
that King Mark remains the bore he is popularly supposed to be . The careful 
and frequent indications of tempo are ignored so that when the marking 
‘broad’ is reached, no further breadth is forthcoming and contrast and 
var‘ety are missed. The result sounded to me painfully lugubrious, that is to 
say as far as the first three sides (the long soio with bass clarinet in Act II) 
are concerned: on the last side Weber’s singing is as dignified and impressive 
as it should be, and Schwarzkopf (who is heard on this side only) makes a 
most expressive Brangane. Whether such ‘excerpts,’ or those from Parsifal 
referred to below, are desirable I am far from certain. Perhaps in default of 
a complete 7ristan, they are better than nothing, but they are in no ‘sense’ 
numbers and make little sense in isolation like this. Tristan und Isolde: 
Liebestod (Varnay, Philharmonia: Sebastian: LX1417). I have always 
admired this singer’s fine artistry, but last season she seemed to go through 
a bad patch vocally, and this disc sounds as though it was made then. Much 
of the time, the voice sounds sluggish and badly supported, and the record 
cannot be recommended, even to those who (like myself) enjoyed Varnay’s 
performance of this role in 1948. Flagstad’s pre-war version (DB2746) is 
better, but those who are primarily interested in a performance of the music 
as opposed to a deployment of a famous voice should see if they can find a 
copy of the recently deleted performance by the impressive American singer, 
Helen Traubel (LX945). It is tar more persuasive than either of the current 
recordings. Parsifal: Act I Titurel, der fromme Held & Drum bleib es dem & 
Act lll O Gnade! Hochsies Heil! & Die heil’ ge Speisung (Weber, Philharmonia: 
Dobrowen: LX1441-2). On the first of these two discs, Gurnemanz tells the 
stories of Titurel and of Klingsor to the Esquires; on the second, Parsifal 
has told him of his adventures, and he understands their significance and 
rejoices. Weber was Gurnemanz at Bayreuth last season, and his singing is 
extraordinarily impressive, but whether even such a performance can make 
credible these over-long sentences, this perpetual adagio is another matter. 
Weber sings Gurnemanz in the complete recording of Parsifal which is due 
from Decca, and so I imagine it is only the chicken-hearted Wagnerian who 
will be content with such half-measures as these. 


Opera Diary 


Oxford University Opera Club. (Town Hall, Oxford). 

Incognita (Wellesz) (December 5). The curtain, or what there is of it, falls 
after more than three, not altogether short hours. Everyone claps; every 
dissatisfied one too. It is an audience of quite unusual and international 
distinction, an expert selection, as it were, from European festival audiences. 
Behind me the Third Programme’s music head; over there the Austrian 
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A scene from the Oxford University Opera Club’s production of ‘Incognita.” 


Rot-Weiss-Rot Radio’s music head. Here the widow of the poet Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal, who was Wellesz’s own collaborator in the opera 
Alkestis (1923) as well as in the ballet Achilles on Skyres (1922); further 
back Karl Rankl, sitting on a cushion which he had wisely brought along; 
znd, in a front row, even an observer from just behind the Iron Curtain: 
Ernst Legal, the Director of the Deutsche Staatsoper in East Berlin. 

The clapping continues, swells; and when in the end the little man 
whose sixth opera (his first in English) has just received its world premiére, 
looks into the audience somehow beside his glasses, in the characteristic 
old-Austrian manner of apologetic self-assurance, a downright ovation 
ensues . . . . fair comment which, it is true, the work may not deserve, but 
which serves to remind us that it is against the background of the man’s out- 
standing achievements as musicologist, teacher and creator that we have to 
evaluate this particular effort. 

Twenty-one years it is now since Egon Wellesz finished his fifth opera, the 
Bacchantes, with which he thought he had achieved all the aims that had been 
before his mind’s ear ever since 1918, his anti-post-Wagnerian. indeed 
partly pre-Mozartian ideals of integrating chorus and ballet with the drama, 
and of unsymphonic, accompanimental orchestra! textures. In the latter 
respect, his new cormédie lyrique represents a further and intentional advance, 
in that its orchestral texture—classical with the addition of one harp—lets 
in all the air it can. If on the present occasion, nevertheless, not every word 
that counted was as audible as the composer had striven to make it, the 
orchestra’s well-planned amateur performance under the nowise amateurish 
direction of Professor J. A. Westrup must take and leave the blame: one 
can’t do more than one’s insufficient best. Played by professional instru- 
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mentalists, the supreme orchestration (which after Wellesz’s symphonies 
does not come as a surprise) would have been in stronger evidence. 

Somewhat paradoxically, most of the opera’s more original ideas emerged 
in fact from the orchestral pit, both in the lyrical sections and in the overture 
and interludes, especially perhaps in the intermezzo preceding the last scene, 
which gives a good summary of ideas in that it is throughout based on previous 
thematic material. Events on the stage were less delightful. After Congreve’s 
novel, Elizabeth Mackenzie has written an undramatical, unamusing, illogical 
three-act libretto about two pairs of young lovers in early 18th century Florence 
fondly believing that the plot is not ‘very complicated—at any rate no more so 
than ‘ Cosi fan tutte. 1 hasten to add that my strictures can only apply to 
that part of the story which has revealed itself to me upon painstaking research 
into the contents of the programme’s synopsis. 

‘From the beginning,’ says Miss Mackenzie, ‘/ncognita’ has been en- 
visaged in dramatic, not in distinctly musical and poetic terms.’ The form 
strikes one in fact as unmusical, and although the text was apparently con- 
ceived in constant consultation with the composer, he does not seem at ease 
with his recitatives, pocket arias, duets and ensembles; in vain does one listen 
for the wide structural breath that distinguishes what I know of the symphonic 
work of his ‘English’ period, particularly the fifth string Quartet and the 
first Symphony (not so much the second). During many a recitative one finds 
oneself wishing for something musical to happen, while during the numbers | 
one is often conscious that nothing is happening in the way of action and that, | 
at the same time, the music does not sufficiently develop because the next 
recitative is waiting outside the half-open door. 

Thematically, the six scenes appear to be over-integrated, thus creating 
numerous foreseeable stretches of monotony—always a sign of formal dis- 
comfort. Only the harmonic structure is consistent enough to show to the 
sensitive ear that the composer must not be judged by this composition; the 
tonality is conservative and concentric; in fact, the end of the second act 
already settles down in the home-key of D major. 

Rhythmically, the preponderance of 4-bar symmetries and the like, not to 
speak of such archaisms as the opera’s insistent sicilianizing, militates against 
one’s perception of many a finer point: if you are so often made to know 
what to expect, you tend to overlook the unexpected. 

The unadventurous harmonic idiom, on the other hand, offers some sur- 
prises, but only at the expense of consistency: one frequently finds onself 
disorientated owing to a marked instability of the norm of dissonance. 
Curiously enough, what one might call the natural or spontaneous harmonic 
level of the work is so pronouncedly diatonic that most of the harmonit | 
intensifications sound extremely forced: no trace here of the Schoenberg pupil | 
and enthusiastic Schoenberg biographer who, though no longer rursuing 
Schoenberg's lines of thought, has applied Schoenberg's technique with grea! 
success as late as the string Quartet op. 60 (scherzo) or the Hopkins cantata 
The Leaden and the Golden Echo. 

It was the Hopkins cantata which, among other works, made Wilfrid 
Mellers write in 1945 in an Oxford journal ‘that Wellesz could now write at 
opera surpassing in positive assurance, tenderness and power, even his splet 
did earlier achievement.’ In fact, even if one could forgive or disprove ever 
defect so far mentioned, /ncognita could still be shown to suffer from a well 
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nigh total lack of characterization. 

Produc:d by David Macdonald and visually designed by John Dinsdale, 
the opera was sung by James Slane, Leslie Fyson, Francis Loring, Nigel Leigh 
Pemberton, Michael Dunwell, Catherine Foster, Donald Watt, Margaret 
Guy, Edward Manning, Kenneth Gough, Jack Townend, Arda Mandikian 
(the Greek soprano whom Wellesz recommended to H.M.V. and* whom he 
asked to create the role of /ncognita), Doreen Murray, Anthony Curry, and 
a mixed chorus. On an occasion of such harmonious and, in the best sense, 
unprofessional collaboration in the service of a contemporary composer, 
comparative praise would seem out of place, particularly when much collect- 
ive praise is due. Hans Keller. 
Covent Garden. Die Meistersinger (December 14) 

The performance of Meistersinger under review was a special one; not only 
was it the one-hundredth and fiftieth performance of this opera at Covent 
Garden, but the two-hundredth and fiftieth performance of opera to be con- 
ducted there by Sir Thomas Beecham. I wonder how many Meistersingers 
Sir Thomas has conducted in the course of his career both at Covent Garden 
and elsewhere? On this occasion his affection for the work was made manifest 
by his lingering over the slower and more contemplative moments of the score 
as never before, especially in the last act, which made this one of the longe.t 
Meistersinger performances on record. 

In essentials the performance differed little from those Sir Thomas con- 
ducted last summer. The great disappointment was that the promised Sachs 
of Otto Edelmann, this year’s Bayreuth Sachs, failed to materialise, and al- 
though Karl Kamann was in better voice than in June, his Sachs is too prosaic 
to touch even the fringe of greatness. There was a new Walther in Hans Hopf, 
who had sung the part at Bayreuth; and if like the Sachs he too lacked poetry, 
his Stolzing was vocally the best since Fritz Wolff. It is a pity that a singer 
possessed of such a fine voice should 
exhibit so little musical intelligence 
in what he does. 

Weber's magnificent Pogner needs 
no comment at this time of day, but 
he can never have sung so movingly 
as on this occasion. Benno Kusche 
repeated his admirable Beckmesser 
—a pity that such fine acting as these 
two displayed produced such little 
response from the surrounding Meis- 
ters. Murray Dickie was again a 
boyish David, apt to get a little 
monotonous vocally because of his 
unvarying tone colour. Elisabeth 
Griimmer was in much better voice 
than she had been in the summer; 
her Eva was a joy to both eye and 


Hans Hopf as Walther. 
Photo Eduard Renner. 
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Karl Kamann as Hans Sachs. 


ear; how fortunate that we shall be 
able to see her as Pamina and Agathe 
at Edinburgh later this year. Shack- 
lock’s Magdalene is still not satisfac- 
tory, she looks too young to be 
jeered at by the apprentices as Die 
alter Jungfer, and she sings this part 
in too mincing a manner, breaking 
up phrases by what seem to me un- 
necessary breaths. 

The production was that of Heinz 
Tietjen; the riot scene was something 
of a let-down, for the chorus seemed 
to stand by motionless on either side 
of the street, leaving a few of the 
apprentices to indulge in a rather 
mild scrum; and I would give any- 
thing to see the Nuremberg women 
carry out Wagner’s instructions and 
empty pots and basins of water on to the rioters from their windows. 

The chorus seemed to have more confidence in the conductor than previously 
and in the final scene they produced some thrilling tone. It was however 
Sir Thomas's evening, and after a performance that lasted nearly five and a 
half hours he was presented with a laurel wreath by Mr. David Webster; he 
responded in a most witty speech in which he deprecated being called an 
‘institution’. H. D. R. 
Sadler’s Wells. Cavalleria Rusticana & Pagliacci (December 17) 

I cannot resist your singing, says Tonio to Nedda after the Ba//atella in the 
first act of Pagliacci. How right he was! For indeed it was the singing of Amy 
Shuard as Nedda, which role she was undertaking for the first time in her 
career, that raised the level of this Pagliacci well above the ordinary. Shuard’s 
voice was in glorious condition, and she turned Nedda from the usual pallid 
personality into a very positive one. One regretted on this occasion the 
shortened version of the Nedda-Silvio duet, which in any case contains some 
of the most beautiful music in the whole opera. The scene with Tonio which 
preceeds the love duet was thrillingly sung and the Columbine-Harlequin 
scene in the ‘play within the play’ was invested with just that right mixture 
of lightness and foreboding which helped to work up this short opera to a 
magnificent climax. 

Miss Shuard was helped by the intense Canio of Frank Sale; unfortunately he 
was so prodigal of voice in the early scenes of the work that he was unable to 
carry his performance to a successful conclusion vocally. Frederick Sharp 
was in good form as Tonio, the prologue being well sung and the scene with 
Nedda full of menace and hatred Robert Thomas’s Beppe was more than 
adequate but Dennis Dowling, who sang Silvio in place of John Hargreaves, 
seemed too lugubrious a lover. 
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Amy Shuard as Nedda. 
Photo Helga Sharland. 


The contemporary setting of this 
present production, with its gum- 
chewing villagers, was further coars- 
ened by Tonio rushing through the 
assembled crowd while the play was 
on, wearing a huge pair of antlers and 
carrying a notice pinned on _ his chest 
whieh bore the device ‘Rudolph.’ I 
am surprised that this kind of thing 
is allowed in a theatre which is sup- 
posed to take opera seriously. 

The Pagliacci performance was 
preceeded by the inevitable Caval- 
leria. 1 cannot think of any other 
opera which suffers so much from a 
poor performance as this one by 
Mascagni, and this was a very poor 
performance. Eleanor Houston who displayed such promise last season as 
Maria Boccanegra and Donna Anna, should not be allowed to sing Santuzza; 
in any case her voice seems to be going through a bad patch at the moment, 
and she was vocally ill at ease throughout the evening. Arthur Servent 
played Turiddu as a spiv, and his voice gave out in the addio alla madre; 
Probyn produced some uncouth sounds as Alfio and Elisabeth Robinson, the 
Queen’s prize-winner from the Royal College, displayed some most original 
ideas about coquetry as Lola. There was some bad off-stage singing by the 
chorus, and the orchestra under Charles Mackerras, who also conducted 
Pagliacci, did little to distinguish itself. As in Pagliacci the production was 
open to question on several points, especially the introduction of the blind 
beggar who seems to have been made the deus ex machina of the whole sordid 
affair. H. D.R. 
Covent Garden. // Trovatore (December 18 and January 1) 

This stupendous work remains the apotheosis of the old fashioned romantic 
grand opera. It lacks the revolutionary tinge of Rigoletto and the delicate 
sentiment of La Traviata, and is in fact the most splendid of the line of descen- 
dants from Handel through Norma and Ernani. Despite the too often ridiculed 
complexity of the libretto, its appeal is basically simpler than that of Verdi’s 
other mature works and depends on the unquenchable magnificence of its 
melody, which is sustained in a flow which not even Verdi equalled elsewhere. 
This is the apogee of the heroic style in romantic music, and the text hardly 
deserves the derision heaped on it, for in detail it leaves little to be desired. 
If Verdi seizes the opportunities offered, Cammarano must be given some 
credit for so generously providing them. In performance there is only one 
really weak scene, and that is the second of Act.II in di Luna’s camp when 
Azucena is caught and recognised, a scene which also for some reason usually 
receives a disproportionately limp performance. 

Apart from heroics, the opera contains many strokes of the greatest beauty 
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and subtlety. An instance is the second section of the F minor aria AA si, ben 
mio where at the words Fra quegl’ estremi aneliti Manrico launches into 
D flat major with wonderful effect, and one notes that this device of modu- 
lating into a major key for pathetic effect is one employed successfully only 
by the greatest composers. Again, there are no more imaginative bars in all 
opera than the ten bars for bassoons and clarinets (also in F minor) with 
which Verdi introduces us to di Luna’s dungeon at the beginning of the last 
act. These examples couid be multiplied for anyone who still thinks that 
there is no more to this opera than magnificent rhetoric. 

Verdi is clearly Capuana’s métier. Orchestrally the performance had all 
the merits of his Rigoletto, and it was hardly Capuana’s fault that none of the 
singers except sometimes Brouwenstijn was capable of rising to the effects 
he had prepared for them. Brouwenstijn is one of those singers who ram 
home the truth that in this music intelligence and musicianship are not 
enough. Admirable and often beautiful though her singing was, especially 
on January, | the stirring potentialities of the music were not often ade- 
quately realised as I have heard them realised by far less thoughtful singers 
(e.g., Caniglia). Coates’s Azucena has all the defects of her Amneris and her 
Maddalena and to harp on them further would be pointless, while Jean 
Watson, who took the part on January |, was hardly more satisfactory. Watson 
has the voice for it, but all this ha-ha-ing and ho-ho-ing is not the way to 
sing Verdi. When will singers understand that in Verdi, as in Mozart, 
stylishness is an asset, coarseness a liability? One hopes Miss Watson will 
work very hard studying good models, and meanwhile Covent Garden can 
scarcely afford to discontinue searching for an adequate dramatic mezzo. 

Johnston’s Manrico deserves admiration. To do so well with a huge 
heroic part when you are essentially a lyric tenor is an achievement, and 
though it does not hide the truth that he was miscast, there is a freshness and 
lack of artifice about Johnston’s stage presence which is very pleasing. 
Marlowe's performance of the same part on January | was just, and only 
just, an improvement on his form in Rigoletto and The Bohemian Girl. He 
has along, hard road ahead of him. Walters’s di Luna was its usual resonant 
if slightly unwieldly self. Richard Law. 
Sadler's Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 21) 

Hansel and Gretel has become as much part of the Christmas ritual as the 
Royal Choral Society’s annual Carol Concert and the countless performances 
of Messiah up and down the country. It was hardly surprising therefore, that 
this revival was enjoyed by an audience in which there was more than a 
sprinkling of those family parties which are so characteristic of the Christmas 
holidays. 

1 often wonder what children make of this rather odd combination of a 
favourite fairy story and music which is often Wagnerian in its texture and 
thickly sentimental in the German romantic style; they probably don’t think 
about it at all, which is just as well, for despite its many inherent beauties, 
the basic weakness of this work become more apparent with each hearing: 
the dream pantomime is apt to be embarrassing, and the top-heaviness of the 
work with its heavy German humour makes one wish that Humperdinck had 
possessed both a better sense of proportion as well as a lighter touch. 

Sadler's Wells have for a long time been happy in their Gretels—Olive Dyer, 
Sybil Hambleton, Elsie Morison and now Marion Studholme. Miss Stud- 
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holme was most cnchantihg, not for one moment did she do anything to 
destroy the illusion that she really was a little girl, an illusion that was 
enhanced by the delightful way she ran and skipped off the stage at the final 
curtain to bring on the conductor, James Robertson. Her singing was wholly 
musical, and it was only the naturally metallic quality of the voice itself that 
prevented her being wholly satisfying to the ear. Minnia Bower did well as 
Hansel, especially from the histrionic point of view, but it is surely a mistake 
to employ a second soubrette voice, when a darker and heavier one is called 
for; the German opera houses always cast their Cherubinos and Oktavians 
as Hansel. 

Kate Jackson and Arnold Matters as the grown-ups were satisfactory, in 
any case theirs are thankless parts. Valetta Iacopi repeated her blood-curdling 
impersonation of the witch who eats children; it has just that right touch of 
the mock-heroic about it. Patricia Howard sang the few measures allotted to 
the Dew Fairy most charmingly, but Josephine Proust was almost inaudible 
as the Sandman. 

The production supervised by John Donaldson had a number of original 
touches about it; I liked for example, the way in which the innocent looking 
broomstick with presumably an invisible witch on board, set off on its airy 
journey at the end of the first scene—at least this was one explanation of how 
the witch might have learned of the children’s journey to the forest! Then 
the witch’s ride became the witches’ ride, and Miss Iacopi had the added 
pleasure of meeting some companions who performed their nocturnal aero- 
nautics mcst satisfactorily. 

James Robertson conducted with taste and discretion; under his sensitive 
baton, the score sounded less turgid than it does when given a more Teutonic 
reading; a pity however that the woodwind department in this theatre is so 
unreliable. H. D.R. 
Covent Garden. Rosenkavalier (December 28). 

Why, incidentally, Rosenkavalier? Why this article-less title which is 
neither the original, well-intended German nor English? But of the trans- 
lation later. 

Strauss takes even his grave music easily; Kleiber takes Strauss smartly. 
Smartness can sound very well, particularly under a Kleiber, but the punish- 
ment for such musical Hubris waits in the bridge passages and transitions, 
for bridges can’t be smartened up without breaking down. On the other 
hand, there is sentimentality. The last musical thing to be taken sentimen- 
tally is a sentimental passage: the more explicit the music’s sentimentality, 
the more implicit should be the interpreter’s. If, in this 79th Covent Garden 
performance of one of the two or three German comedies, Kleiber was too 
Prussian in the unsentimental sections, he down-and-out-Viennesed the 
wienerisch aspect and led sentimentality, however professionally, ad absurdum. 
In consequence, the opera’s originality, which really consists in its consistent 
atmosphere, never fully emerged despite a performance above the musical 
and technical average under a conductor who clearly envisages and realizes 
his intentions. 

As the most convenient epitome, let us take ‘the’ waltz which all of us 
know even if we don’t know the Rosenkavalier. Those portamenti! They 
were almost louder than the notes they joined, nor were they differentiated 
according to the waltz’s characteristic structure of recurrent upbeats. The 
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and subtlety. An instance is the second section of the F minor aria Ah si, ben 
mio where at the words Fra quegl’ estremi aneliti Manrico launches into 
D flat major with wonderful effect, and one notes that this device of modu- 
lating into a major key for pathetic effect is one employed successfully only 
by the greatest composers. Again, there are no more imaginative bars in all 
opera than the ten bars for bassoons and clarinets (also in F minor) with 
which Verdi introduces us to di Luna’s dungeon at the beginning of the last 
act. These examples could be multiplied for anyone who still thinks that 
there is no more to this opera than magnificent rhetoric. 

Verdi is clearly Capuana’s métier. Orchestrally the performance had all 
the merits of his Rigoletto, and it was hardly Capuana’s fault that none of the 
singers except sometimes Brouwenstijn was capable of rising to the effects 
he had prepared for them. Brouwenstijn is one of those singers who ram 
home the truth that in this music intelligence and musicianship are not 
enough. Admirable and often beautiful though her singing was, especially 
on January, | the stirring potentialities of the music were not often ade- 
quately realised as I have heard them realised by far less thoughtful singers 
(e.g., Caniglia). Coates’s Azucena has all the defects of her Amneris and her 
Maddalena and to harp on them further would be pointless, while Jean 
Watson, who took the part on January |, was hardly more satisfactory. Watson 
has the voice for it, but all this ha-ha-ing and ho-ho-ing is not the way to 
sing Verdi. When will singers understand that in Verdi, as in Mozart, 
stylishness is an asset, coarseness a liability? One hopes Miss Watson will 
work very hard studying good models, and meanwhile Covent Garden can 
scarcely afford to discontinue searching for an adequate dramatic mezzo. 

Johnston’s Manrico deserves admiration. To do so well with a huge 
heroic part when you are essentially a lyric tenor is an achievement, and 
though it does not hide the truth that he was miscast, there is a freshness and 
lack of artifice about Johnston’s stage presence which is very pleasing. 
Marlowe’s pzrformance of the same part on January | was just, and only 
just, an improvement on his form in Rigoletto and The Bohemian Girl. He 
has along, hard road ahead of him. Walters’s di Luna was its usuai resonant 
if slightly unwieldly self. Richard Law. 
Sadler's Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 21) 

Hansel and Gretel has become as much part of the Christmas ritual as the 
Royal Choral Society’s annual Carol Concert and the countless performances 
of Messiah up and down the country. It was hardly surprising therefore, that 
this revival was enjoyed by an audience in which there was more than a 
sprinkling of those family parties which are so characteristic of the Christmas 
holidays. 

1 often wonder what children make of this rather odd combination of a 
favourite fairy story and music which is often Wagnerian in its texture and 
thickly sentimental in the German romantic style; they probably don’t think 
about it at all, which is just as well, for despite its many inherent beauties, 
the basic weakness of this work become more apparent with each hearing: 
the dream pantomime is apt to be embarrassing, and the top-heaviness of the 
work with its heavy German humour makes one wish that Humperdinck had 
possessed both a better sense of proportion as well as a lighter touch. 

Sadler’s Wells have for a long time been happy in their Gretels—Olive Dyer, 
Sybil Hambleton, Elsie Morison and now Marion Studholme. Miss Stud- 
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holme was most enchantihg, not for one moment did she do anything to 
destroy the illusion that she really was a little girl, an illusion that was 
enhanced by the delightful way she ran and skipped off the stage at the final 
curtain to bring on the conductor, James Robertson. Her singing was wholly 
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Kate Jackson and Arnold Matters as the grown-ups were satisfactory, in 
any case theirs are thankless parts. Valetta Iacopi repeated her blood-curdling 
impersonation of the witch who eats children; it has just that right touch of 
the mock-heroic about it. Patricia Howard sang the few measures allotted to 
the Dew Fairy most charmingly, but Josephine Proust was almost inaudible 
as the Sandman. 

The production supervised by John Donaldson had a number of original 
touches about it; I liked for example, the way in which the innocent looking 
broomstick with presumably an invisible witch on board, set off on its airv 
journey at the end of the first scene—at least this was one explanation of how 
the witch might have learned of the children’s journey to the forest! Then 
the witch’s ride became the witches’ ride, and Miss Iacopi had the added 
pleasure of meeting some companions who performed their nocturnal aero- 
nautics mcst satisfactorily. 

James Robertson conducted with taste and discretion; under his sensitive 
baton, the score sounded less turgid than it does when given a more Teutonic 
reading; a pity however that the woodwind department in this theatre is so 
unreliable. H. D. R. 
Covent Garden. Rosenkavalier (December 28). 

Why, incidentally, Rosenkavalier? Why this article-less title which is 
neither the original, well-intended German nor English? But of the trans- 
lation later. 

Strauss takes even his grave music easily; Kleiber takes Strauss smartly. 
Smartness can sound very well, particularly under a Kleiber, but the punish- 
ment for such musical Hubris waits in the bridge passages and transitions, 
for bridges can’t be smartened up without breaking down. On the other 
hand, there is sentimentality. The last musical thing to be taken sentimen- 
tally is a sentimental passage: the more explicit the music’s sentimentality, 
the more implicit should be the interpreter’s. If, in this 79th Covent Garden 
performance of one of the two or three German comedies, Kleiber was too 
Prussian in the unsentimental sections, he down-and-out-Viennesed the 
wienerisch aspect and led sentimentality, however professionally, ad absurdum. 
In consequence, the opera’s originality, which really consists in its consistent 
atmosphere, never fully emerged despite a performance above the musical 
and technical average under a conductor who clearly envisages and realizes 
his intentions. 

As the most convenient epitome, let us take ‘the’ waltz which all of us 
know even if we don’t know the Rosenkavalier. Those portamenti! They 
were almost louder than the notes they joined, nor were they differentiated 
according to the waltz’s characteristic structure of recurrent upbeats. The 
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Ruth Guldbaek as Sophie. 
Photo Dailv Herald. 


first (D major) time, the grotesquest 
possible effect was achieved by the 
second violins’ glissandi being actu- 
ally stronger than the firsts’; that this 
débacle was not repeated at the end 
of Act II was, I am afraid. chiefly 
due to the full orchestral texture and 
the higher (E major) ‘lie’ of the 
second violin part. In a footnote to 
this latter section, Strauss writes: 
‘Die Auftakte in den Streichern stets 
in dem siisslichen Wiener g/issando’ 
(The strings’ upbeats always with 
sweetish Viennese g/issando). But the 
essential characteristic of the Viennese 
glissando is its softness and its decres- 
cendo towards the top note which receives a suppressed accent: of such subtle 
sweetness there was no trace in the vulgarly sentimental glides and scoops 
perpetrated by the—elsewhere often sonorous—Covent Garden strings. And 
when it came to the transition to the masculine passage, Kleiber’s abrupt and 
exaggerated increase of speed broke the waltz asunder. In the D major 
version, Strauss changes the tempo at this juncture from 48 (per bar) to 60, 
but at the end of the act he implies that his previous metronome prescription 
need not be taken too pedantically, for here the tempo of 46 is not specifically 
altered: the masculine passage is simply marked ‘lebhaft’ (animato), a 
definition more of character than of speed. This indeed was Kleiber’s prime 
fault: he let his tempo create the character rather than vice versa. 

The cast was, on the whole, good. Interest centred on the English-singing 
newcomer from Denmark, Ruth Guldbaek, who interpreted Sophie. Few, 
however, seemed to notice how nervous she was: it was amusing to overhear, 
in the second interval, learned criticisms of her second act, wherein she 
obviously did not know, nor much care, whether she was dead or alive. It 
became subsequently clear that she was alive and in fact musically kicking: 
none of the defects of her rendering appeared to be intrinsic, and closer 
acquaintance with what seemed her refined musicality, her beautiful voice 
and her living technique may well prove her to be outstanding; while in any 
case her Sophie was preferable to Erna Berger's. Most of the other principals 
had been heard before in their respective roles. Sylvia Fischer (Marschallin) 
is an artistic personality of mature distinction, and Constance Shacklock 
(Octavian) is striding ahead, both musically and histrionically; if she still 
tends, at times, to conduct to herself, she does not fortunately follow her 
beat. Howell Glynne’s Ochs has developed, too, though he is running the 
risk (particularly in Act I) of crudifying a crude character. Parry Jones and 
Jean Watson gave their accustomed interpretations of Valzacchi and his 
partner, but Ronald Lewis's (Faninal’s) notes in Act II's extremely quick 
section after the doctor's entry were unidentifiable. Anthony Marlowe as 
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‘The Tenor’ did not discover the subtly parodying phrasings suggested by 
Strauss’s melodic line; his Italianism manifested itself primarily in loudness. 

When in evidence, the unnamed production proceeded according to 
present-day vogue. On the one hand, that is to say, it did not deem the score’s 
stage directions worth much attention, while on the other it made one or 
two points of interpreting the music—as if the action, i.e., the object of 
interpretation, could ever become the interpreter of its interpreter. At his 
exit at the end of Act I, for instance, Octavian clicked his heels twice in what 
was supposed to be in time with the repeated bass pizzicati. What, for music's 
sake, is this sort of thing intended to convey? 

Alan Pryce-Jones’s (“‘Bryce’ to the programme) translation is not only in 
need of revision, but in places beneath the possibility of correction. Not that 
one would ask the translator to attempt the impossible and do something about 
the Viennese dialect. Indeed, one would even acquiesce in not getting the sense 
of Hofmannsthal’s words if one were compensated by a musical declamation. 
But Mr. Pryce-Jones treats the accents and curves of Richard Strauss’s 
phrases with far greater contempt than Johann Strauss treats some of the 
words in the Fledermaus. The reader need not know a word of German or 
of Hofmannsthal’s libretto in order to judge the translation’s worst offences 
for himself. Hans Keller. 


Readers’ Letters 


Italian or German Opera? 

Being a regular reader as well as Italian opera-goer, and having just been 
to yet another performance of Meistersinger at Covent Garden, I would not 
agree with Mr. Bayliss, who in your December number claims that there are 
more Italian Opera lovers in this country. The ‘Sold Out’ notice seems to be 
up at every performance during the Wagner season, but with very few 
exceptions, seats can always be bought up to the last moment for the other 
operas. Do these crowds flock to Covent Garden because they are genuine 
Wagnerites, or do they merely enjoy paying the almost doubled prices for 
the seats? 

Erna Roth, Willesden Green, N.W.10. 

It seems likely that if a series of performances of operas was to be put on 
with the Italian equivalent of such artists as Flagstad, Varnay, Griimmer, 
Svanholm, Hotter, Weber, etc., the “Sold Out’ notices would be in evidence at 
Covent Garden for Italian opera as well.—Editor. 

Recorded Operas 

May I have one more word on the recording of complete operas? Taking 
the last sentence of your Comment in the December opera first. I am im- 
pressed, and deeply impressed, by the aesthetic considerations, but surely 
these need not lead to the total exclusion of everything except that which is 
‘as nearly perfect as one is likely to find’ as you put it. 

And I agree with Mr. Shawe-Taylor that the more familiar the opera, and 
the more of a singers’ opera it is, the higher must be the minimum standard. 
The first two operas that come to my mind are the old H.M.V. plum-label 
Don Pasquale and the Columbia Falstaff. Those sets have given me a great 
deal of pleasure and added considerably to my knowledge. I could quote 
others, but your space is too valuable for me to spread myself so I am con- 








tented to say that I respect a contrary opinion, but remain quite unconvinced, 
and I still maintain that it is better for good stock performances (which is 
far from synonymous with poor performances) to be issued than none at all. 
W. A. Chislett, North Hinskey, Oxford. 

Adolescent Opera 

I cannot understand why you waste valuable space by printing such an 
example of muddled and tendentious thinking as Ronald Duncan’s article 
on ‘Adolescent opera’ in the latest issue. Whilst I naturally agree with him 
that ‘emotional realism’ is as essential in opera as in any other art-form, his 
claim that it does not exist seems to me prejudiced and unjustifiable—and | 
cannot see that his own libretto for The Rape of Lucretia was any improve- 
ment on the average. 

Surely, it is only commonsense to face the fact that there are some things 
that music can do better than others—one of these is the depiction of violent 
emotion, which is the thing above all others that modern prose drama can- 
not: it must either be aided by poetry, or else fall into such painful bathos as 
the second act of Claudel’s Partage de Midi (which Jean-Louis Barrault and 
his company did here recently), which was like the love-duet from Tristan 
without the music. I daresay that 4 Streetcar named Desire would make a 
far more convincing opera than it did a play. Every art-form has its limita- 
tions, and it is foolish to ignore the fact. 

Nevertheless, | cannot help feeling that Mr. Duncan looks at opera with 
a somewhat jaundiced eye. Such passages as Violetta’s scena Ah, fors’é lui, 
the Letter Scene from Eugen Onegin, the Closing Scene from Salome, or any 
number of Mozart’s arias, are all accurate delineations of fairly complex 
emotional states. It is significant that, as an example of the ‘emotional 
realism’ of the modern theatre, Mr. Duncan can only quote what is after all 
a pure point of production: there is no particular reason why Tosca should 
not touch up her hairdo in the middle of Vissi d’arte—in fact, I have seen it 
done, and can imagine that a performer of genius could make it convincing. 
Incidentally, while on the subject of Tosca, I can think of no more convincing 
villain than Scarpia in any stage work, whether operatic or otherwise. His 
monologue at the beginning of the second act makes his character quite 
understandable, with the tint of the jealousy he feels of men who are not 
obliged to force their attentions on women, for want of sufficient charm to 
commend themselves otherwise. 

Again, if it were true that opera has made no progress in the psychological 
department, can Mr. Duncan really claim that Eliot has anything over 
Shakespeare, or, for that matter, Euripides? Is the ‘ethos’ (if this word 
means anything at all, which I doubt) of, for instance, Peter Grimes so very 
romantic and uncontemporary? 

A. J. Heriot, London, W.1. 

Ronald Duncan comments: Mr. Heriot answers his own question. For 1 
suggest that the Editor’s reason for wasting space for printing my ‘muddled and 
tendentious’ article was that it might stimulate his readers to the sort of clarity 
we see above. 

A Correction 

The Opera House here (Mexico City) is called the ‘Teatro de Belles Artes’, 
not the “Teatro Municipal’ as stated in your October issue. 
John Leatham Walsh, Mexico City. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
January 
Mon. 28 Ballet Butterfly 
Tues. 29 Turandot (Barbirolli) Traviata 
Wed. 30 Wozzeck (Kleiber) Barber of Seville 
Thur. 31 Ballet Carmen 
Fri i Aida (Barbirolli) Boheme 
February 
Sat 2 (matinee) Ballet _ 
Sat. 2 (evening) Rosenkavalier (Kleiber) Figaro 
February 
Mon. 4 Ballet — 
Tues. 5 Wozzeck (Kleiber) Werther (first performance) 
Wed. 6 Tosca Carmen 
Thur. 7 Ballet Traviata 
Fri. 8 Figaro (Kleiber) Boheme 
Sat. 9 (matinee) Ballet se 
Sat. 9 (evening) Ballet Werther 
February 
Mon | Figaro (Kleiber) Trovatore 
Tues. 12 Pilgrim's Progress Carmen 
Wed. 13 n | Wozzeck (Kleiber) Werther 
Thur. 14 Ballet Figaro 
Fri. 1S | Ballet | Tosca 
Sat. 16 (matinee) | Ballet | Butterfly 
Sat. 16 (evening) Figaro (Kleiber) | Barber of Seville 
- - 
February | 
Mon. 18 Wozzeck (Kleiber) Tosca 
Tues. 19 | Ballet Figaro 
Wed. 20 Figaro (Xleiber) Carmen 
Thur. 21 eme Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Fri. 22 Salome (Revival) Werther 
Sat. 23 (matinee) Ballet - 
Sat. 23 (evening) | Ballet Trovatore 
February | At Empire, Cardiff 
Mon. 25 | Turandot Boheme 
Tues. 26 | Rosenkavalier Traviata 
Wed. 27 | Aida (Barbirolli) Don Giovanni 
Thur. 28 | Salome Butterfly 
Fri. 29 | Boheme Carmen 
March 
Sat. | (matinee) Tosca | — 
Sat. | (evening) Figaro Barber of Seville 
March At Empire, Cardiff. 
Mon. 3 Figaro Trovatore ‘ 
Tues. 4 Aida (Barbirolli) Barber of Seville 
Wed. 5 Turandot Werther 
Thur. 6 Fidelio Figaro 
nm. 7 Billy Budd Tosca 
Sat. 8 (matinee) Boheme | “ — 
Sat. 8 (evening) Tosca | Don Giovanni 








B.B.C OPERA BROADCASTS 
February 5 
February 15 
February 22, 25 
February 29 
March 5,7 


Werther (Sadier’s Wells) 


Giovanna d’Arco( Verdi) (Radio Italiana) 
Dardemus (Rameau) (Studio Performance) 


Piccini (Concert) 


1 Due Timidi Rota) (Studio Performance) 
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OPERA ON RECORDS: 


from 


LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


At E.M.G. large and varied stocks of both standard 
and long playing records of opera are available and 
there are many works not normally obtainable 
as general releases. E.M.G. specialize exclusively in 
meeting the requirements of lovers of music and 
gramophone -owners who take their collecting 
seriously should make a point of knowing about the 


many valuable services rendered. 


ARCHIVE SERIES 


In the E.M.G.*J* List which contains details 
of records not ordinarily available at the time as current 
releases lists, there also appears very valuable information 
about the H.M.V. Archive Series. This includes correct 
playing speeds, dates of issue of the originals, original 
matrix and serial numbers ond other hitherto unpublished 
details. Records featured in the *J° List are obtainable 
only from E.G.M. The List costs 2s. 6d post free on 
application to the department *J° 


EM ‘ HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
ellkeWe 6, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! MUSeum 997! 
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